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[‘*¥OU ABE FEARFULLY PROUD,” SAID ALMA, ‘“‘ BUT I SUPPOSE MRS. MENT¢ITH IS SURE TO FUT THINGS BIGAT!”'} 


TWO MISS DANES 


———— 


CHAPTER III. 


_ Brcoxp marriages have a knack of running 
‘a some families. Just as Sir Geoffrey him. 
elf had married twice, so had hie father ; but 
‘here Was not quite such a gap between the 
Baronet and his half-brother as between bis 
2¥n children, and in his way he had really 
deen fond of Cyril, and grieved honestly when 
the younger son took his portion and went ort 
‘0 Australia, there to seek wealth ag a sheep 
farmer, 

Unfortunately, Geoffrey's first wife quar. 
telled desperately with poor Oyril, whom she 
Suspected of envying her baby boy his claims 
on Danes Croft; and, perhaps, the emigrant 
teared his letters might become a bone of con- 
tention between the wedded pair, and so wrote 
atom. Certainly there was a strange con- 
straing in the correspondence, and Geoffrey 
ere very little of his brother beyond the 
Sct of his marriage and the birth of his son. 


Kenneth, before the news came of his death, | 


ee 
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sent in a few rather incoherent lines signed 
‘* Beatrice Dane," and giving the Baronet the 
impression that his unknown sister-in-law 
was very young and very poorly edacated. 

In this he wronged her. Beatrice was of 
gentle birth and breeding, bat she had an 
almost morbid dread of her hueband’s family, 
She was tormented with the fear Sir Geoffrey 
might seck to deprive her of the guardianship 
of little Kenneth, and she carried this fancy 
to such an extent that even when ehe returned 
to England a few years later with her second 
hueband, she never troubled to make Ken 
known to his relations, 

And now she was sgain a widow. A widow 
with almost priceless wealth, which must 
perforce go to her second family, and Kenneth 
was thirty-four, a lawyer of some talent in 
his own particular branch of the profession, 
but who, alas! worked very hard for 
moderate income, since after paying the 
premium for hia stepson to be articled to a 
firat rate firm of solicitors, Andrew Menteith 





—— his duty to Kenneth amply fal- 
Hed, 
Perhaps the mother repented of her selfich- 


ness when she saw her first-born, derpite 
his superior birth, looked down upon by her 
hneband's wealthy friends. Perh»p3, in her 
heart, she hoped the Indian merchant might 
leave Ken & handsome legacy, bat the young 
men's name was not even mentioned in the 
will, 

His half.siaters had eplendid fortunes. Hie 
mother received a liberal annnity, bat Ken 
was still dependent on his own exerticna, and 
received three hundred a-yesr a managing 
clerk to Chspston and Morgan, the firm 16 
whom he had been articled. 

** You must let me buy you a partnership,” 
said bis mother, eagerly. ‘‘ What is the use 
of money to me if I may not spend if on my 
children | "’ 

‘' Spend iton Molly and Georgie,” replieT 
Kenneth, smiling, ‘‘ they have a claim on it. 
I sm afraid I am very prond, bat I cannot 
accept anything bought with Mr. Menteith’s 
money. If he had wanted me to henefit by it 
he would have provided for it in his will!” 

So Mrs. Menteith had to give cp the point. 
She and her girls lived ic the large suburban 
mansion her husband had purchased on his 
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firet retnen to Egplend, Ken thad lodgings 
perhage teo miles off, 

Not a week passed without his visiting bis 
mother, Hs was her right haed in every 
difficulty ; but she was forced to own to herself 
he reaped no benefit from her wealth. 

Bat for her celfishnoss of long ago Kenneth 
would have visited, as an equal, at his ancle’s 
house, bava mace infinential friends, snd, 
perbspa, have obtaized a Government appoint- 
ment. 

Now he eeemed likely to remaining a 
managing clerk all his days, for though duly 
admitted colicitor, and one well known in hig 
particular branch, he had no capital with 
which to staré on his own account, and 
Mossre. Crcpagon and Morgan showed no sign 
of offering to take him into partnership. 

As for Kenneth himself, he troubled his 
mother Gnteneely becanse ho seemed fo satis- 
tied with his poaition and prospects, or rather, 
poor fellow, hie-want of prospects. 

“Tf you would-oniy use some o2 my money, 
Ken," she bemoaned, ‘ you would soon bs rich 
enough to repsy me, avd I do so want to see 
you ® greas man!” 

Ken langued, and shook his head. 

“7 don't think I waa meant to be rich, 
mother. My greatest ambition iss cottage in 
the country and a garden. I shonid not care 
for & rmansion like thie, and a osrriage and 
pair!” 

Beatrice Mentcith sighed. How like he waa 
to his father, she lover of her youth. Oyril 
usd slways loved ontdcor life and puranits, 
it had been Kenneth's. dream to become a 
farmer, bot Mr, Menteith had put a atop to 
the fancy in the bud, declaring the Jad would 
never earn bread and cheese by it. - 

Looking at Ken to-night, with hia bright, 
attractive face, and his bine eyes so like his 
father’s it came home to hiz mother sadly that 
sho bad spoils hie life, 

'*Nonsenae!’’? Ken gaid, light!y, when she 
almoet hinted asumuch. ‘‘ You will see mea 
great lawyer yet. I fike my profezsion, and 
mean to make anmame in it, caly when I.am 
famous I ehalin't-enjoy myself hy going to big 
dinners, and giving qznwded‘at homes,' it is 
n05 my idea of happiness!” 

* Bat i¢ may be Alma’'s, Ken.” 

For ® moment his face clouded over, but the 
next instant is wae as bright esc@ver, 

** Alma has never had a bappy home,” ‘he 
eaid, simply. ‘When we are married and 
she nae a nest of her own, she won't care 40 
go gadding abont in search of pleasure,” 

Mrs, Menteith was gilsn’. Like many 
mothers, she did not approve bet son's choice, 
dnt unlike them she kept her opinions to -+her- 
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2 threoneh her folly 
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! 3 just ac munch soul ec one of 
thoee binue-syed waxon soya Moijlv and ¥ used 
to be «a fond of. She will make Ken wretched, 
mam i? be marries her!’ 

Bui uo one hinted to Kenneih that Mies 


Serirss i unworthy of him, Even hia 
atepfather had not volunteered his opinion of 
the engecement, Mise Bertram was welermed 

pesntifcl house on Champion Hill 
ver hex fiancé brought her there. Ii 
van rather a significant faci :hat rhe never 
vieitet the Mentciths withont Kenneth, and 


whens 











that neither the girls nor their mother bad ! 
ever been inside Alma's home, bni no cne : 


ppeared to notice this, 

** When are you going to bs married Ken?” 
asked his mother on thia Jone evening when 
they found themselves tie 2-tée. ‘* You have 


suede 





been engeged two years, and if you won’s let 
me help yan, I ehould eay yonr income ia a3 
much as it is likely to be for some time.” 

“ Alma and I think ofMeptember,” replied 
Ken, cheerfully, Mrs. Bertram saya we'd 
better waié till spring, but I am tired of wais- 
in hay 
“Will Mrs. Bertram live with you?” 

Ken opened his eyes. 

“Oh, dear no! I don’t think she wonuid 
wish it hereeif, and sm sure Alma wouldn't! 
She wants a home of her own, noor child, 
Her aunt's rule has been a strict one.” 

‘‘ Bat Mrs, Bertram brought her up as her 
own child, and has been very kind to her! "’ 

‘*They don’t suit each other,’ expisined 
Ken, ‘“ You ses Aima bas such pretty ways, 
and her aunt ia grim and unsympathetic, but 
yet in & manner, I like Mre. Bertram.” 

“8c do I!” said Beatrice Mensbeith, 
warmly, ‘‘and ehe has been a second mother 
to Aima you must remember.” 

Ken said good-bye. He had promised to 
take Alma to see the fixeworks 93 the 
Cryatal Palace, and feared she would be wait- 
ing for him. ‘The Bertrama lived in o semi- 
detached ‘houee at Brixton, of which Kenneth 
oecupied the drawing-room-floor. 

He had lived there for seven years, bus 
Alma head not been at home for half that 


time. When-he firat beaame Mrs. Bertram’s | 


lsdger, heir niese was a.child-atechoo!. Tasa 
for twelve months she hefl been English 
teacher ai s very “selsoh seminary’ at 
Calais, 

Sis came bome at nineteen, very pretty, 
very attractive, and fascinating, with the 
mesnlt thatdn chreemonths she was Kenneth 
Dace’s affianced wile. 

Many people wondered they did noi marry ; 
but Kenneth was anxious to provide a com- 
fortable home, and even to lay by a little for 
his wife's fatnure, and Alms hated the idea of 
honackeeping on small means. At Founésin- 
road she led avery butterfly sort of lifc; her 
aunt, though not rich, had enongh for comfort 
and much preferred managing the thouse and 
servant herself to training her unwilling 
nieos, s0 thet Alma practiced her muzic, 
tendedths flowerainthe little garden, and made 
her aunts a newaap or bonnet -eccasionally. 
Mrs. Bertram was quite coutent, with the 
resents that Alma’sa days became rarély ocou- 
pied, and long walks, hap gazing, an@ an 
pager quest after any kind of pleasaxe within 
a reach beoame almost second nature ic 

er. 

Kenneth was “saving up” for the furnitare 
ct their new home ; but as be spent very little 
on‘himaalf, he had plenty of epare money to 
efford his divinity frequent trips to the 
Crystal Palace, eubsoription to Madie's 
library, and other small delights. Alma was 


rather afraid of him, but intensely proud of | 
her lover. Mos of the sirla she knag were! 
engaged to shopmen, or, at the best srasil; 


tradesfolke, To have a professional suitor 
was & decided improvement on her 2riends’ 
proepects. 

She was not in any hurry to be married, 
perbaps beoanss ahe rentised dimly, thaé in 
the intimacy ef wedded life Ken must discover 
how very uplixa she was to the ideal he 
believed her. Perhaps still more becauze rhe 
knew that ones married she conid wos lead 
the idle lie which had become kabitaal to 
her. 

Ken was bat human. He liked well.cocked 
food, prnctral meals, and orderly ways. 
Mra. Bertram provided all these. Tae honece 
in Fountsin-road was, in fact, a model of com- 
fort in all these respects, and Alma had an 
idea that even with three hundred a-year she 
would not be able to achieve auch good 
results, unless she pnt her shonider to the 
wheel herself, 

Bat kow pretty she was, When Ken got 
homa—he always called the houee in Fountain. 


' road home—snd fonnd her waiting for him in 


her bine drees and white feathered hat, be 
thought he had never seen ao fair a pictare. 
He was dimly conscious that bine nun’s 











a 
veiling was hardly a costnme gnited to the 
streete, bus he wouid never Have sail so, ang 
Alma would have gone down Fonntain-rogg 
in ker brilliant attire, had not Mrs. Bertram 
espied her, and ineisted oa her donning a long 
grey, dusé cloak. 

She was very pretty, but Georgis Men. 
teith’s criticism had not been 80 very unjost 
after all, for id really was the prottiness of a 
wax doli. Looking at Alma, an experiengeg 
person conld have told at once her charms 
would not last. 

Kenneth’s firat cousin, May Dane, wonulg 
be beautifal even when tears had dimmed her 
eyes and time robbed her of her bloom; tut, 
aias! Alma’s eyes were of that very light 
blue which is siways without expression, and 
whose colour fades in a few years, her 
kittenish pluampaess would develop into abao. 
Inte stoutmess, and ber flaxen hair wonld 
grow dull and scanty before she was forty, 

Bat Kenneth never thought of the future, 
She was his first l:ve, and he was content, 
If-aé times it strnek him she never talked of 
books or the serious eubjeots which interested 
him, ke always put it down to her youth, 
quits forgetting that his sister, Georgina, who 
could converse on any subjeot-of the day, was 
not three months Alma’s senior. 

They caught the train, and reached the 
Palace withs geod hour to spare before it was 
timeto take their places for the fireworks, 

Kenneth andl hie jiancée went towards a 
secinged pars.of the grounds, and sat down 
under 9 tree. Although they lived in tha 
sume ‘honae sheir-opporianities for tée.d-tétes 
wore uos unlimited. 

Kenneth was off to London before Alma 
came down in #he morning; and when he 
came home after half pact cix, Mra, Bertram 
wae far too much of a dragon to leave the 
young people to their own devices. It wasan 
unwritten law of her aunt’s that Alma should 
never enter the drawing-room; and the cld 
lady did not always invite Mr. Dane to her 
own parlour, Besides, when she did, she wae 
carsfal to make «& third at the lovers’ inter- 
view. Long walks on a Saturday afternoon, 
or to. @ distant church on Sandaya, were 
Ken's only:ehance of evjoying Alma’s com. 
pany to biraself, 

Mr. Menteith had been dead now three 
months, and Atma-was getting a little curions 
as to his widow's intentions, Tiat nothing 
hadi been left to Kenneth absolately she wes, 
of course, aware, butshe knew that his mother 
worshipped him, and with an allowance ci 
five thoneand a-year herself, it seemed im- 
possible that she should allow her only son fc 
continue to 40il*hard for less than six pounds’ 
a week, 

Once or twice Alma had been on the poiai 
of inquiring what Mrs, Menteith meant ‘to 
do for him,” but she was jast a little afraid 
of her lover, and sg ibe widow had been away 
from home aimost ever since the funeral, it 
was quite possible nothing had been setiled; 
bat now Kenneth had come straight from* 
long talk with his mother, and Alma’s hopes 
ran high, 

“How was Mrs. Menteith looking?” she 
asked, almost as soon aa they bad eat down, 
“end what ara their plans? Will they go oz 
living at The Chestnuts 2?” 

My mother looks wonderfally yell. Thsy 
will stay where they are at presen’, Bnet 
fond of Champien-bill,. and ae the hoage be- 
longs to Mary, it seems a pity to let it, though 
it is much too big for them.” 

“ Mary ies Jucky girl.” 

“Ts she? I don’s quite agree with you, 
Alma," said Mr. Dane, who. knew perfectly 
that his elder sister's life happiness had beer 
ruined seven years befcre, when her fasber 
gent away a true-bearted Icver with scant 
courtesy becance of his poverty. 

“Of cource she is, to have such a house a8 
that, and ever so much money besides. How 
much has she, Ken?" - 

‘Oh! Mr. Menteith made-an “ eldest son 
of Mery, She bas ten thonsand s-year of her 
own, and will have balt ag much egain when 
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anything happexs to my mater. A pretty 
ood income, isn’’ it?” 

“Splendid! And Georgie?” A 

« Why, how interested you are in figures 
to-night, Alma! I can’t teli you mach about 
Georgie. She has five thousand settled on 
her, and when she marries, Mary is to make 
her an sliowance. Her father was always 
afraid of Georgie becoming a Iady-doctor, or 
doing something eccentrio, 80 he only loft her 
enough to keep her from want. He knew he 
could trust her mother and Mary.” 

“J wonder he didn’t leave you something, 
Ken!” 

J am very glad he didn't!” 

Alma opened her eyes in auch surprise, that 
he went on,— 

‘ Taere was never any real liking between 
us, doar; and though I have been obliged to 
owe my education and staré in life to him, I 
didn’s want any farther benefits.” 

“You are fearfully proad!"’ pouted Aima. 
“ But I supposes it makes no difference really, 
for Mra, Menteith is eo fond of you. she is 
eure to pnt things right," 

“TI did not know that they were wrong. 
What do you mean, Alma?” 

Alma did not like his tene, bat she had 
gone too far to retreat; besides, she really 
wanted to know, as-she put it, how they stood. 

*T mean that, of cource, she will buy you 
& partnership, or advance you soms money 
49 etart in practice for yourself. She conldn’t 
live rolling in money horself, and leavs you 
only a clerk,” 

‘‘My dear Alma, I wae ‘only a clerk’ when 
you promised to be my wife!’’ 

“Bat, of conrae, I knew your mother would 
do something for zou,’ sue retorted, ‘' as soon 
as it was in her power, even if Mr, Menteith 
was too mean to help you!’ 

Tt was the most bitter moment of Kenneth's 
life. He began to understand thia girl whom 
he so loved had accepted him becsuse of hia 
mother’s wealth, but he was very pationt 
wiih Alma, Ho would not jadge her harshly 
ret. 

‘My dear child, there is no meannosa in 
the matter. Mr, Menteith was a rich man, 
out I had not the slightest claim on him. 
When my mother married him he promised 
he would educate me and start me in lifo, 
irom my childhood I knew perfectly he would 
never leave me his money, and I am very glad 
he did not,” 

The tears were in Alma’s blae eyes, but her 
Voice was very fresfal as she said, — 

“Then Mrs, Menteish onght to think of 
your interests, She owes ay much fo you as 
60 those skuck up girls,” 

He winced st the acjeotive, He knew in 
his heard that Mary and Georgie did not 
deserve it, bus he kaew also, though he hated 
she ides, thas they were superior to Alma in 
intelligence and education, She could nos 
enter into their purauits, and so she called 
them proud. He felt ag though # burden hed 
fsillen on him, bat he never tried to deceive 
Alma, Botter far that ehe should kaow the 
whole trash, 

“You must not epeak one unkind word of 
‘hem,” be said, very gravely. “My mother 
offered to alloo me half ber income as long ag 
ehs lived, and Mary wanted to raise a large 
‘amp sum ont of her fortune tc buy mo a 





practice, I had & very difficnlt task to refuse 
them.” 
‘Kenneth! You cannot mean you were 


mad enough to refuse? Why, if they really 
weant their offer we might have had a car- 
Tisge and a big honse and servants!” 
; ‘I suppose it is hard on you,” he confessed. 
Bat, Aims, if { had taken their charity I 
contd never have held ap my head again, 
You shall have the carriage and the big house 
some day, my darling, if you will only have 
patience with me, I will work hard and grow 
“mbitious for your dear sake !” 
_ Bat Alma would not smile on him, She 
Grew ber hand pettichly away. 
‘I think you have treated me shamefaily, 


Any man who loved me would have though 
of my feelings and saved me from hardebips." 

She had gone too far. Kenneth Dane loved 
her passionately, bus he was a proud man, 
and in that epeech she had wounded every 
fibre of his heart. 

‘ Listen, Alma," he began, very coldly, 
‘'for we had better understand each other 
thoroughly, When you accepted me two 
years ago did you know my income, aud that 
I had no private meane 7" 

a Yes, Bat——” 


told her that though I was Mr. Menteith’s 
stepson I had no chance of a legacy from bim, 
Do you know what she snewered, Alma?” 

“Told you I was not worth your thinking 
sbont I expest,”’ said Alma, frankly. 

*“ Bhe eaid that tiving as yon had always 
been accustomed to three hundred a-year wae 
ample for all needs, and that she would have 
given her consent had our income been even 
lega,”’ 


* Aunt Emma is go old-fashioned.” 
“Now 


you afraid to marry me, Alma?” 

Alms smiled coquettiehly. 

“I shail have to manage Gifferentir. I 
you won't les Mrs. Menteith bay you « 
partnership she might allow me a few 
bundreda s-year just for honcekespirg, and 
you need never troubis your head abouts is.” 

‘' Alma, my wife shall not receive » ponny 
from anycue bus her husband!” 

“Then put your pride in your pocket," she 
retorted, ‘‘and accept erough to mate ud 
comfortable, What is the use of my being 
young and. pretty, Kon, if I am uot to enjoy 
myeelf?"’ 

Alma!” 


“T spoke to your aunt very plainly, and’ 


you know all,” ssid Kenseth, 
gravely, “I have three buadre? a yeur, and | 
it may be a long while before I #m richer. Are, 


retarned to her aunt's home Mr, Dane wi uid 
have found another abode 

* T'm sorry you shonia have soffered through 
kin of mine," said the old lady to Kenneth, 
when he came borne the evening after Alma’s 
Ceparture; ‘but indeed, Mr. Dane, you've 
had en escape. She’s my own husband's 
nieses, but she's her mother’s child in hear’ 
aud mind. Her mother, who deverted her 
home when Alma was a baby, to go on the 


_ Brace!” 


Kenneth Jooked very grave. 

‘T wonld bave worked ontil I died io save 
her an hoor's pain,” he said, simply; bat 
that would not have patisfied ber 1” 

‘No, Wve known for monthe—years, Mr. 
Dane. she acctpted you hecansa she thorcht 
Mr. Menteith moet leave yonafortone. I's 
heen heavy op my mind Tough uot to jet you 
be deceived; bus its hard working, speaking 
Besins® one’s own fleeh and blood, Anyway, 
pir, yon re free now!”’ : 

But poor Kenneth could not quite feel bis 


| freedom ® source of congratulation, 


OHAPTER TV. 


Facr to fare sat Sir Geoffrey Dane with the 
mersenger of sorrow, Hobert Chiford had 
known she Baronet for nearly thirty years, 
He was qnite ware of the strange story of 
hie family tree He keew that the moment 
the breath waa ous of the old man’s body his 
idoliced child would have no claim on Danes 
Croft, which mnet pass to 8 grenddanghter 
for whom be had nothing bn’ aversion. 

Very cenitty, almoat tenderly, the younger 
map broke his evil tidings, 

“Every penny you invested in the Great 
, Wheel Company is lost, Sir Geoffrey!” he 
| consinded, and it ia ® meroy the liability ic 
i ]imited, snd eo they can make no forther 


“ There’s my friend, Jenny Smith,” went 4.1m on your estate!” 
on Alma, remorselessly. ‘She's engaged to | 
young Higgings the linendraper. Of coarse | 
he’s not so clever as you, bus he mmkos 8X gonyadios him unfortonstely. 


“ Ruinedt My child ia rnived!” , 
Ts wae the troth. Mr. Ciifford could not 


bandred a-year clear; and Jenny is to live; wand in avovher month I shonld have sold 
away from the shop, and keep two eervanta my ebsres, and May woold have had a hand: 
and ® pony-carriage to take bim in to bnsi- Qin fortone. Aud. Oiifford, she ia on the 
ness. Jenny will have everything quite. point of marriage) How am F to break the 
genteel.” | news to her »ffisnced husband ?” 
Kenneth winced at the words. } “It be is » man he wil only cherish hex 
“ Listen, Alma. I have saved enough for! more fondly,” raid the Iswver, gravely, * with 
farniture, snd 1 meant to look out for & house her prace and heanty Mich Dane is a fortune 
next month. Then if we were married at the jn herself, Bot may I ask the name of her 
beginning of Sepiember you would he setsled perrothed ? I hed noidea che was engaged!” 
down in your own home before the winter.| «© My Jetter telling yon of the fact was only 
De you resily mean, my darling, you are poeted this morning. Her fiancé is Lord 
afraid to venture, and that you would rather, Monkton, the aon of an old friend of mino, 
Wait until my salary is raised ?” land a man in whom I have every confidence.” 
“Why, you said yourself, Ken, you might; Mr Offord knew the world beter than 
not he any richer for years." ' poor Sir Gecffrey in his seclnsion. The lawyez 
“ Very trae. Bat if you preferred waiting.” | waa quite awara of Leofric Lord Monkton’: 
“T don’t, Why, I might be quite old before; tyne oheracier. and began to fancy Mise 
you were any richer! No, Ken. The only; Dane's jose of fortune might he a blessing in 
proper thing is for you to be sensible, and tell; gjeynise if in prevented her from hecoming 
Mra, Menteith you have otanged your mind, | mistress of Monkton Castle, but he only erid 


and—_"’ M gravely,— 
She was interropted. * Why, Lord Monkton must be twica her 
“T refase,” age!" 


"Then you never loved me?” ‘“* And if he is,” paid the Baronet, irritably 
“We won't argue that,” he said, keeping} ‘ what does it matter I have implicis trust 
back his passionate reproaches by @ mighty/in Leofrico. Thorgh my child goes to him 


aims even from my mother. 
marry me next September I will work for you 
till I die, and save you from even the shadow 
of hardehip. If you prefer to wait another 
year I will consent, though I think you will 
be using me badly," 

Ste knew that she was pretty. She knew 
he loved her, and she staked everything on her 
own power over him. 

“That won't do, Kenneth, I must think of 
myself a little, You muss be reasonable and 
accept Mra, Menteith’s help—or we wil! 
part!" 

The next day Mrs. Bartram’s niece went off 
on 8 long visit to & echool fellow at Brighton, 





and it was tacitly understood that before sre 


effort. “‘ We won't even ask it you show mush! witbout a shilling be will welcome her giadiy 
love for me. I refuse, once for all, to accept 
If you will 


They are to be married in Angnst. 
you to draw the settlementa,” 

‘* And is Miss Dane pleaced at the arrange. 
men’ which makes her a peeress? ” 

“May ig a mere ohild, bat she is a good, 
obedient duaghter, and will not refaco hex 
father's dying wish!"’ 

“Nos thas 1 trast,’ said Hobert, earnestly, 
“you may have many years in store, Six 
Geoffrey. As for this news, terrible as it ic, 
io roattera lees that Miss Dane is penniless as 
she has such a disinherited suitor!” 

“T should like you to tell him,” said Aix 
Geoffrey, proudly, ‘You will understand 
‘nen he is worthy even of my danghter. He 
is coming to dinner to night, 80 you will make 


I gent for 





hig acquaintance and see how you have mis- 
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util to-morrow, Clifford, ior she settlements 
met shill be drawn up, even thongh on our 
side, alas! shere is noshing left to settle." 

It gave Hubert Clifford a strange feeling of 
tineasiness to see how well Sir Geoffrey had 
borne the disclosure. He had feared at his 
client's advanced age the blow might have 
fatally prostrated him; bat Sir Gsoffrey’s 
Spirits seemed marvellous, and Dr, Matthews, 
who had been attending him for a slight cold, 
told the lawyer—an old acquaintance of his— 
he had never seen him go cheerfal. 

It would break his heart if this match fell 
through,” said the listle doctor, fussily, as Mr. 
Clifford walked with him to his carriage. 
‘© Of conrse one knows Monkton isn't worthy 


2 
i. jndved him. O? coures, you w'' stay with as 
3 ’ 


aa 


Raps gA ied thy eal tallys 
* , ee 


snaece 


¥ 


on it!" 





of Miss Dane, bat her father’s hopes ars set | 


Spigot fe BOI i ah. 


* Fone mye ne > a 


Ri “T suppose Lord Monkton's are too?" said 
=, oe Haber Clifford, thinking of the news he had 
ree. bronght, and wondering if it would at all 
i} change the peer’s wishes. 

- f *'Ob, he igs very much in love; bas, to tell 
3 you a secret, he must marry soon unless he 
er wishes $0 see himself beggared. His estate is 


fearfully encumbered, and unless he oan raise 
Swenty thousand before the end of the year 
the mortgagee will close!" 

‘And he expects that sum with Miss 
Dane?" 

‘He expects more! The dowager is rather 
fond of confiding in me, and from her I gather 
that Lord Monkton hopes not only to clear 
his estate by marrying Misa Dane, bat that 
sufficient of her property will remain to keep 


bet Oe , 


: _ 


ay younger children if 
as Srise!”” 
**I¢ gocms pity,” said the lawyer, thought- 
~faily. “Tf she had ‘come out’ in London 
she would have been the belle of the season. 
Why should shs bs thrown avay‘on 3 spend. 


; you, Lord Monkton. He believes you love his 


her in pin money, and ultimately portion her | 
such contingencies ' and yon say you love her.” 





thrift twice her age ? ’ 






~~ Y 
Po Fy. 
PO eee mt meee TI amRye 


. 5 The dootor shrugged his shou! ders. 
: A ‘Don's say a word againet it,” be urged, | 
3 “Sir Geoffrey’s health ig muxh impaired in ; 
<f. spite of his good spirits, He would never | 
+44, stand the shook of seeing hig favonrite scheme | 
4 oan fall through. As for his danghter, J am sure 
‘ ge if she had objected to the match ha would not 
ata have urged it on her. Perhaps she likes the | 
aN thonght of & coronet, some girls do!” 


Poor Mr. Clifford! To him the stately 
dinner seomed interminable, Misa Dane, 
dressed in white with a bunch of pale pink | 
roges among the lace folds of her bodice looked 
& Vision of youth and beauty. 

Lord Monkton at her side, florid, stont, and 
middle-aged, seamed a sorry mate for her, 
and Sir Geoffrey's wir of satisfaction, as he 
contemplated the pair was almost intolerable 
to the lawyer. 

Tt was over at last, May had returned to 
the drawing-room. Sir Gaoffcey left the table 
almost directly after his daughter. 

“ T have every confiisnce in My. Oliffsrd,” 
he told his future son-in-law ; ‘‘and I think 
you will disouss thinge more freely without’ 
me,” and then’ he passed out of the room, 


i] 





at doubtless, meaning to have a nap in the 

v library. 
4 The two he lefé were both men of the world, 
bag bnt both shrank from the interview. 

+ Lord Monkton, becanse he felt the lawyer 
Cth) understood his character far better than poor 
ba Sie Geoffrey; Me, Clifford beosuse he sonld 
ts not make up his mind which was worse for | 
Ya! hia client's child. { 
bres If Lord Monkton refused her on account | 
Sta of her loss of fortune, it would break her | 
“ei father’s heart. If the peer looked over the | 
att disappointment now, was he the kird of man ' 
4} ; not to visit it later on his wife's head ? i 
Lord Monkton broks the silence. | 
.' **T suppose you prefer plain speaking, Mr. | 
EF. Olifford. Any way, I like it best. and it saves | 
tat time. Ualees I havea twenty thovsand poonds | 
iY 2 very shortly, I am ruined, f have no doubt, 


Ne 


che 
earerred 
et LR Ae te 


mnder your able management, Sie Geoffrey 
will see his way to drawing that sum from 
Misa Dane’s fortune, and as I shonld like the 


+R aee 


. 


| woman; but she loves money and position 


; Wife, 


' of Danes Oroft was darkened, and in one of 


' own condemnation and the knowledge that 


reat of her portion sstilei on hereelf, and her ‘ 
possible children, I do not think my proposal | 


at all grasping or extreme.” 
‘Neither do J," returned the lawyer, “as | 
your eatate once cleared, you would be able to 
support a wife in every comfort, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible,” 
“You mean the old man will insist on the 
money being left in the fands?" 
“IT mean the money does not exist. Six 
months ago, against every argument I could 
bring to bear, Sir Geoffrey insisted on invest- 
ing the thirty thousand pounds he had 
saved for hia child in a new company, pro- 
mising to pay fabulous interest. That com. 
pany, Lord Monkton, collapsed yesterday, 
and he will not see a shilling of the fortune 
he put into it, I oame down today to break 
| the news to him," 
‘Bat you don’t mean he knows it? Why, 
; &t hie age, such a blow is enough to stun 
him, erpesially when he remembers it is his 
own fanls the poor girl is left penniless!” 
‘Bir Geoffrey has implicit confidence in 


daughter, and that you will only cherish her 
the more tenderly for her misfortunes.” 


‘Ido love her,” said the peer, with a/a 


smothered oath, “but I can’t marry her. I 
ama ruined man! Nothing but the hope of 
freeing my estate drove me to think of 
matrimony. I own when I saw Miss Dane, 
IT was well content with what fate had in 
store for me, but to marry her penniless is 
out of my power." 

Mr. Clifford hesitated. 

“T do not think she has expensive tastes, 


**I¢ is because I love her I will not think of 
marrying her,” eaid Lord Monkton, firmly. 
‘* Have you ever seen my mother, Mr. Olifford? 
—No; heard of her? No. Well, I will jast 
tell you this. The world calls her a good 


better than her own flesh and blood. It was 
she who proposed to me to seek a wealthy 
She suggested May because the poor 
girl was near at hand, and she approved of 
her family. If I married Miss Daze now, 
and the mortgagee foreclosed, as he would, my 
mother would make the poor girl’s life one 
long misery, She would not leave us alone to 
sink or swim as we conld, out she would never 
osage to haunt my wife with reproaches that 
she had ruined my prospects. No, Mr. 
Clifford, I do love May, and I won't expose 
her to that. Alone, I can cut things short, 
and go abroad, roaming where no one koows 
I am an English peer; but I won't marry 
May, either to bring her to a life resembling 
that of an adventurer, or to keep her in 
England within reach of my mother's 
tongus !” 

“TI think you have decided wisely. But 
what am I to tell Sir Gaoffrey?” 

‘Tell him I never deceived him. That I 
told him the first time of spoke of my hopes 
that I was not rich enough to marry a portion. 
lesa wife, After all,” said Monkton, rather 
bitterly, it is all his own fauls! Who but 
a madman would have invested the girl's 
whole fortune in 8 bogus company? He has 
himself to thank for everything! There ia 
no use in my seeing him. I will come over 
to-morrow to say good-bye to May.” 

Bot when the morrow came, every window 


the upper rooms lay the master of the honse 
sleeping his last quiet slamber. 

Poor Sir Geoffrey! His faith in Lord 
Monkton had been so perfect, that he had 
promised himself the pleasure of hearing the 
peer’a own voice proclaim no change of 
fortune could alter his love for May. 

Tastead of going to the library, the baronet 
entered the conservatory, on to which two of 
the windows of the dining-room opened, and 
there, with strained ears, he listene1. 

We know too well what he heard. His 


his child would be deserted by her lover. 


a 


fell to the ground. Tusre, Habert Clifforg 
and the butler found him later on, when 
alarmed at his dissppearance, they went in 
search of him. 

They oarried him to his own room, ang 
sent for Dr. Matthews. Too late. Gir 
Geoffrey's spirit had fied, his much-loveg 
child was alone in the world, and her on. 
known niece—the other Honor—was mistresg 
of Danes Croft. 


(To be continued.) 





ALETHEA’S OR" EAL. 


BEI 


OHAPTER XXXIII.—(continued,) 


Anrtuor, after that steady look into his lord. 
ship's eyes, would have found it impossible to 
refuse accompanying him, so strong was the 
fascination exerted over him by the Marquis' 
and with a strange sweet feeling at his heart, 
he sprang from the post into Lord Walde. 
mere’s arms, and the horee bore them swiftly 


way. 

“ Alethea’s boy,” whispered Lord Walde. 
mere to himeelf, as they dashed onward. ‘Ij 
is strange that I love him instead of hating 
him, I would not harm a hair of hia litéle 
head, .and he shall not stay at schoo! if he 
doesn't wish. I only want to frighten and 
humble her, and to grieve Richard Layne, Is 
will nearly kill them both to lose the boy. 
When they shall have suffered enough, I will 
restore the child and retire to my hermi- 
tage!’ 

He sighed heavily, and then forgot his pro. 
mised revenge, for the boy nestled confidingly 
in his breast, and looked up into his face with 
childish fearlessness, and said,— 

* Won't you tell me your name, sir?” 
‘‘Tam Lord Waldemere,” was the reply, 

“My name is Arthur. I believe it’s Arthur 
Layne. I am Unaole Richard's nephew,” ex- 
plained the lad, evidently puzzled as to his 
own identity. ‘There's something strange 
about me, I suppose, for I don’t seem to have 
any papa. I wish you were my papa!” 
“You wish I were your papa?” cried his 
lordship. ‘Don’t you hate me _ then, 
Arthur 7" 

‘No, indeed, I don't!’' was the warm re- 
sponse. ‘I love you, and I do wish you were 
my papa!” 

The Marguis'’s lip qnivered under his 
moustache, and there was moisture in hi: 
gloomy eyes, 

With sudden impulse he bent over the little 
face upon his bosom, and kissed it with re- 
verent tenderness. 

His lordship was so unused to loving words 
that he was touched to the very heart by the 
lad's wish, and he responded to it with all 
hia eoul, 

“IfI were your paps,” he said, trying to 
smile, ‘I should take you to my home in 
Wales, and give you a horse like this and 
teach you to ride, and we would have grand 
times together, I should be very proud of 
you, Arthur—but I talk like child,” he added, 
checking himself. 

For some time they rode on in silence, the 
boy amusing himself by looking at the hedges 
and fields they passed, and listening to the 
music of the birds, and the thoaghta of the 
man turning to his past, which had once been 
a3 bright and cloudless as that summer morn: 


ing. 

At length Arthur sat upright and chattered 
away aa busily aa if he had always known the 
Marquis, and as confilingly as if his lordship 
were hia beat friend, and the nobleman 
unbent to him, completing his conquest of ths 
child's heart by his gentleness and kindness. 
“© We are almost at the school, Arthar,” he 
said, as they entered the principal street 0 
the pretty village. “A few minutes more. 
and you will find yourself in the midet cf 














Tae blow was.alltoohard. Ho» staggered and 
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“J wish I could ride with you for ever!” | 


sighed Arthur. . 4 

His lordship smiled, promising to visit him 
often, and they rode on, coming to the school. 
puildings, which the lad eyed without 
interest. . 

The sight of half-a-dozen boys at play in 
the well-shaded yard aroused him, however, 
and he began to talk eagerly of the amuse- 
ment he would have, and begged to be set 
down that he might make acquaintance with 
them. 

“ We must see the — first,” said his 
lordship, restraining the boy’s impetuosity 
with s gentle hand. ‘ You must be intro- 
duced to him, and he Will introduce you to 
these young gentlemen,” 

+ They rode into the courtyard, dismounted 
and were conducted to the drawing-room, 
where they awaited the coming of the 
rinci 

. His lordship’s heart almost misgave him for 
the part he was acting, when he looked at 
Arthur, but the little fellow was too innosent 
4o suspect him of any evil design, and clung 
about him confidingly, only too happy in 
being permitted to hold his hand. The 
principal soon made his appearance, and 
atier greeting him politely, the Marquis 


said,— 

“This young gentleman is the ward to 
whom I alluded in yesterday's visit, dootor, 
He is called Arthur Layne.” 

Ii did not strike the teacher that there was 
anything singular in the manner in which the 
lad’s name was announced. His noble 
appearance attracted his attention, and he 
called the boy to him and conversed with him 
in a paternal manner, winning the good 
opinion of the keen-sighted lad. 

“You won’t be obliged to study for several 
weeks, Master Layne,” he said. “By the 
time the school will reopen you will be well 
acquainted with your class mates. Shall I 
introduce you to some of the boys?" 

Arthur assented, and the kind-hearted 
doctor rang a bell, and requested that the 
Masters Levins should be summoned to the 
drawing-room, 

“They are my eldest boys,” he explained, 
“and are so good that I generally make them 
the guardians of the new comers. Arthur 
will feel at home with them directly!” 

A few minutes passed, and the Masters 
Levins entered the apartment. 

They were frank, merry-looking lads, and 
Arthur went up to them at once, offering his 
hand when they were introduced to him, and 
behaving with a quiet ease and good breeding 
that made the Marquis prond of him. 

They soon withdrew, taking Arthur with 
them, to the play-ground, and the Marquis 
made the necessary business arrangements 
for his protégée, enjoined the head of the 
establishment to deal very gently with his 
new pupil, and to afford him every indalgence 
in his power. 

‘You cannot spoil a nature so essentially 
noble as his,” he eaid. ‘ He is his mother’s 
darling, and has been always petted. I think 
kindneas and gentleness to him!" 

“He will meet with nothing but kindness 
here, my lord,"’ responded the doctor, trath. 
fally. "My wife and I are very fond of 
children, and in these lads committed to our 
care we see again the boys we lost many years 

0. All children are dear to us for the sake 
Of our own dead ones!” 

He ke 60 tremulously and sincerely, 
With such a h look shining through his 
sadness, that Lord Waldemere felt that he 
Was & man to be trusted to the fullest extent, 
and he congratulated himself that he had 
Secured such a home as this for Arthar. 

_His lordship remained to the two o'clock 
dinner, — urged to do so by the doctor, 
8nd obse with pleasure that the repast 
was tempting and amply sofficient for the 
hungry boys, wh ato at the family table. 

"s wife er position o te 
to her husband, She was a Side Lokie 
women, with a placid, unwrinkled face, an 





kindly eyes thas beamed affectionately upon 
each and all of her young charges. 

After dinner the Marquis took his leave of 
the doctor and his wife, and retired to the 
| = mee to haves few final words with 

ur. 


‘* Well, how do you like it here, my boy ?” 
he asked, drawing him upon hia knee. 

‘' Firat-rate !” was the enthusiastic response. 
‘© The boys all like me and I like them. I've 
learned to play ball already. What would 
mamma say to that?’’ 

Lord Waldemere did not like to think what 
she would say. 

Evading the question, he asked,— 

**Do you think you will be contented here 
for a few weeks?” 

A shade of sadness passed over Arthur's face, 
and he replied,— 

‘I think I shall, if mamma will only write 
to me every day, as she always has done. 
Don’t you think she will, sir?” 

‘* I think not, as she has so much company. 
But I will come for you in a few weeks, and 
take you home to her! I must say good-bye 
to you now!" 

He would have simply shaken bands with 
Arthur, but the latter clang to him, {pressing his 
childish face against his bearded one, and 
kissing his lips again and again. 

At length one of the Masters Levins came 
in search of his new friend, and the Marqais 


, tore himself away, and took his departure, 


As he rode slowly away from the school, he 
noticed Arthur surrounded by his boyish com. 
panions, ballin hand, yet gazing after him, 
his soul in his eyes. 

That gaze haunted hia lordship as he re- 
traced his steps to the Oastle. 

He began to blame himeelf for what he had 
done, accusing himeelf for a desire of petty 
revenge, and despising himself for endeavour- 
ing to wound Alethea Wycherly through her 
innocent boy. 

‘IT am a monster, I believe,"’ he exclaimed, 
remorsefally, as he rode into the avenue of 
the Castle grounds. ‘I oan hardly imagine 
that I should have carried off that boy. Yet 
I shall restore him soon. I only desired to 
alarm Alethea. I think I will go for him to- 
morrow. Iocan get him home again before 
Layne will have informed her, and then I can 
go away and leave her to her fate! ”’ 

This resolution appeased his conscience, 
and he alighted at the portico, and went up 
to his rooms in better spirits than he had en. 
joyed st any time during the day. 

The excursionists had not returned when, 
after a carefal toilet, he sauntered back to the 
portico, and his remorsefal thoughts had fair 
play during the hour that followed. 

He seemed to have fallen in his own estima- 
tion by that day’s act. 

The confidingness and innocence of the lad 
were remembered by him with the keenest of 
self-reproach that he should have taken ad- 
vantage of those traits to lure him from his 
home and break his mother's heart. 

He began to hate and loathe himself. 

Gifted by nature with the finest feeling, and 
educated to the nicest sense of honoar, the 
bevy he had played astonished himeelf. He 

elt degraded in his own eyes, and wondered 
how he could have been so carried away by his 
revengefal passions, 

‘Tam sare I don’t wonder Alethea hates 
me,” he mattered, gloomily and mournfally. 
“She knew me better than I knew myeelf. 
No wonder she preferred Richard Layne. He 
is an angel of light compared with me—base 
as he is to desert her now for another | ” 

His lordship was mistaken. 

Richard Layne could not have borne com- 

arison with him. Toe frank and pleasant 
Richard lacked the grandeur of character that 
distinguished Lord Waldemere. His good- 
natare was but a poor compensation for the 
lofty intellect, the unbending will, the earnest 
soul of Waldemere. 

In the midst of his self-tortare the excur- 
sionists returned. 


- tae were in fine spirits and chatting 
gaily, 

Sie Wilton Werner, in a happy mood, rode 
beside the basxet carriage, conversing with 
Alethea, and the remainder of the party in a 
confused group closely followed. 

In his new humility, Lord Waldemere 
started forward to assist Miss Wycherly to the 
portico, but the Baronet leaped from his horse 
and approached her at the same moment, 
offering his hand. She accepted it, ignoring 
that of Waldemere, and passed the latter with 
& haughty sweep of her garments, which 
aroused all his old revengefnl feelings, and 
banished his remorse and regret for Arthar’s 
abduction. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 
To buffet the storm alone— 
To struggle aghast at thy watery grave, 
To struggle, and feel there is none to save, 
God shield thee, helpless one ! 
Mrs. E, Oakes Smith 


Tue week that followed her sending the in- 
dignaut letter to Lord Templecombe passed 
very slowly to poor Natalie. She had no heart 
to study the abstruse works he had sent her, 
and became convinced that he had purposely 
chosen them too difficalt for her unaided com- 
prehension, 

She began to see that he was filling her path 
with stumbling-blocks at the very outset, in 
order to keen her mind occupied with other 
thoughts snan », aiwself, or to discourage her 
from attempting to fis herself for her position 
as his bride and countess. 

‘*‘ Tam sure,” she mused one morning, “' that 
all countesses, do not converse on philosophy 
and such difficult things. If they do, I can 
keep silent. I shan’t study them any more 
unless with a governess who can make them 
interesting to me!" 

So she finng aside all her scholastic works, 
and brought into prominent view the novels 
and poems her husband had sent her. 

These proved to be more congenial with her 
taste. She loved all that was beautifal in 
nature, and poetry stirred her soul always to 
its utmost depths when it dwelt upon the 
glories of the stars, the grandeur of the sea, 
or the winning beauties of flowers. 

Bat there were times when she could not 
read—when her own wrongs and sorrows 
pressed so heavily upon her that she had no 
smiles or tears for the joys and griefe of the 
heroines of her favourite fictions, and when 
her soul chafed at its narrow bounds, and her 
feet restlessly paced the floor in patience that 
was almost unbearable, 

She accustomed herself to rising before the 
sun, and rambling with Linnet upon the moor, 
returning in time for breakfast, which old 
Elspeth served in sullen silence, her suspicions 
of Natalie increasing as the days passed ani 
Lord Templecombe had not yet arrived. 
These morning walks grew shorter every 
day, but they were the only pleasant seasons 
in the young wife's daily lite. The air seemed 
fresher then, and her frame possessed more of 
vigour and elasticity than at a later hour. 

The days were intensely warm, and the 
only breezss that moved the curtains at the 
Fena were so laden with miasma that Natalie 
soon learned to keep her windows shut after 
the rising of the san. 

Daily she grew more languid, feeling her 
strength ebbing from her as the tide recedes 
from the shore, and a vague alarm began to 
take possession of her soul, | 

Thus the week passed. 

Oa the last morning of the seventh day the 
young wife walked upon the moor with Linnet, 
as usual, but her movements were so slow and 
languid that she soon returned to the shade 
of the porch, and seated herself upon the 
steps. 

oN ata-lee, you are fading like my flowers!” 





said Linnet, mournfally, glancing from some 
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withering biceeomsin her hand toe her young 
mietress. 

* [know is, dear,” responded Natalie. ** The 
bad air is billing mo. I am going to leave you, 
Linnet, to-morrow, lmaoss go back to my 
friends te 

‘I will go too, Natalee! You said eo, I 
will not stay here withons yor. Granny don’s 
wart Linneé.” 

Natalie would have argued the question with 
the “ dafé girl,” bat at that moment the break- 
fast-beil rang. 

Arising, they pagsed throngh the corridor, 
entering the low and pleasant dining-reom 

together. 

The table, as usual, was placed near an open 
wiadow, looking ont upon the moor, and was 
spread with a tempting repast cf rolls, coffe, 
and conserved fruits, and Natalie took her 
pisce, Linnet seating herzeii opporite. 

The young wife had bund little appetite, brit 
she ste and drank mechanically, with a 
nervous shrinking from the sullen glances of 
od Elepeth, who, unable longer to maintain 
silence, s% last exclaimed,— 

It’s a week today, my lady, and your 

husband hag not comefor you yet, and you 
haven’é even heard from him. I wish I knew 
whatto de, I should bave written to tbo 
agent, Ouly iss such a long waik to Carsfort to 
posta letter. I s’pore if you're not come for 
to-day, you'll leave the Fens to-morrow?” 
* Natalie bowed, a choking st her throat pre- 
venting the uiterance of a cingle word, and she 
srose from the table sbrup?iy, retizing to her 
own room, 

Linnet followed, and stationed herself juat 
outside the closed door. her pretty 
shadowed by the half-ccfuced taought 
** Nata-les ’ was in trouble. 

The young wife's fires movement on enter- 
ing her chambers was to drag forth the Jarger 
box of the two brought ber by the Earl's 
valet. 

She then preceeded to pack in it the oloth- 
ing her busband had sent her, the books she 
bad found as Monnt Rose, and which had 
belonged te her mother, the letters, &o,, after 
which she locked and strapped her trunk 
ready for departaro. 

See had qaite given up sil hope of the 
Earl's coming to her, and desided thaé he 
moni bave falien bask upex bis former con- 
clusion of denouncing her if she should sppear 
to threaten him, 

She made her preparations for walking to 
Carefort, deciding to remain at the Crown Inn 
long enough to admit of sending for her 
trank ; and she would then go bsck to the 
hidden cottage, and olaim the protection of 
her bigh-born sister end aunt, 

She cid not tronbie heresif to pack the 
educational works Robe had brought her. 
They bad inspired her with a feeling of pro- 
foand diegust for what they taught; and she 
montaliy resolved to epend no more time upon 
them, bat rest contented with the koowledge 
the had already acquired. , 

Her preparations inity made, she admitted 
Linnet, whose pretences at the door she had 
discovered, and talked with her for a long 
time, endeavouring to sooths her gricf at her 
sppreaching departare. 

But she conld nos shake the girl's resolution 
to sccompany her, 

The morning wore on, the sun attaining its 
midday positien in she heavens, and the air 
grew bushed and still. ‘ 

Ié waa then that Natalie, looking from her 
window, observed a cerriage advancing 
towards the Fens over the moor. 

‘He is come!—he is como!" she mnur- 
mured, her heart almost standing still in her 
sudden joy. ‘Elmer ia come |" 

She continued to watch the vehiole’s 
approach in breathless excitement, and it 
seemed to her to creep onwards at a enail's 





208. 
Still on it came, and she conld at last dis- 
cern that it contaire? bat one occupant, and 


iy occupant was Lord Templecombe him. 
seif, 





It was not long—though the minutes! 


seemed to her hours—ere the vehic!a drove up 
to the Feng and turned into the garden. 

Then, shaking her soft gray Cress, and 
giving a touch to the blue bow at her fair 
throat, Natalie lefts the parlour, descending to 
the portico, 

The old housekeeper stood upon the thres. 
hold, as if to bar the entrance of the Earl. 
and her lips were compressed determinedly, 
aod her manner was grim and resolute. 

Lord Templecombs, bestowisg bai a single 
glance upon her and the grey-robed figure 
beside her, drove around to the stable, tock 
care of his horse, and then sauntered leisurely 
to the front of the dweiling, greeting hia wife 
and the old housekeeper with a careless bow. 

He ascended the steps in an easy manner, 
and would have entered the house without a 
word, but that old Elspeth braced herseif, 
put her arms akimbo, and exclaimed,— 

“* You can't come in here again, sir, without 
authority from head-quarters. You may bea 
lord, and you mayn’s, but I oan’s let you in 
without orders.” 

‘- Faithfal old creature,’ ewid hid lordship, 
regretting that ehe could not bear his 
ealoginm aopon her. “If you want orders, 
shere they are!” 

He Grew from his pockets letter which he 
quietly handed the old woman. 

Her countenance changed on observing the 
seal, Which represenéed the union of the Wil- 
ton and Werner arme, and still farther 
changed on perasieg the contents of ihe 
letéer. 

Is was a sharp reprimand from the Baronet 
for her absurd over-fidelity, and demanded if 
ahe could see no difference between a nobie- 
man like the Earl of Tempiecamba and the 
thieving tramps against whom his orders had 


been issued. Is concluded by commanding 


her to show the utmost respect and aétention 
to bis lordship and hia lady, and to consider 


them, during their stay, as the legal owners 


and proprietors of the Fens. 

The old woman read it quite through, while 
the Earl was wiping his damp brows, and, 
when she had finished it, cried, — 

"I beg your pardon, my lord and my lady. 
I was only obeying orders, which I hope you’il 
forgive, seeing I didn’t know what else to do, I 
don’t see how I could have made suob a mis- 
take, I'm sure, I'll try io make amends!" 

Her tone of distress touched Natalie, who 
glanced at her husband to see what response 
he would make. 

Bat his lordship turned his back upon her, 
gazing with apparent inéeresi in ibe direction 
of the marsh. 

The old woman, alarmed at this. token of 
implacability, and dreading her mastsr's 


wrath, continued to plead her excuses and | 


regrets, until her young mistress extended her 
hand as a sign of forgiveness. 

And then old Elspeth, her equanimity 
restored, retired to her room, muttering 
garrulously to Linnet, wko accompanied her, 

When they had retired, Natalie drew nearer 
her husband, who still appeared absorbed in 
contemplating the Fens, and said, timidjy, — 

‘* Elmer, have you nothing to easy to me?” 

*'T have muoh to say to you, madam,” he 
answered, turning on his heel, “You wil 
please lead the way to the drawing-room, as I 
do not find this air plearant!” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXV¥. 


What need I fear of thee? 
But yet Ill make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder, 
Shakspeare, 


Ir trembled on ths young wife's tongue to 
inform the Esrl that the air was cqaally 
unpleasant to her, yet that she had endured it 
at his command ; but she conquered herself, 
and conducted him upstairs in silence. 








he Earl observed wt. e:tisfaction how 
languid were her movements, and, g'ier 
entering the drawing-rcom, he regarded her 
face more closely. 

It had lost nothing of its beauiy, bai had 
acquired & delicacy that testified that some. 
thing wae surely capping her life at itsZounda. 
tions. Her biue eyes had am unnatural 
lastre, her caceks were deathly pale, save 
,whers stained with a scarlet flash, and the 
|pusple veins showed distinetly upon her 
temples through the more than ever trang. 
parené akin, as 

Convinced that # farther reaidenoe of a few 
weeks at the Fens would ubterly wreck her 
jyoung life, the Ham determined that she 
should remain there. 

His manner, however, was 6s in the leas; 
conciliatory as he closed the drawing-room 
door behind them, and said, barshly,— 

‘Bs kind enough to inform me, madam, 
what you meant by your éhreasening letter of 
& week since.” 

“I meant what I said,” anawexed the young 
wite, plasking up spirit. ‘' Had I nob reason 
te threaten you? Have you treated me well? 
Oh, Elmer, Elmer!” 

Her voios broke down in aol, 

Tere had been &® Gime—in those early days 
af the cottage near Afton Grange—when 
Natalie's sobs would daave besn nushed on her 
huaband’s breast, and her tears been wiped 
away with kisses; bué that dime was for ever 
pass. 

Her tears now annoyed and irritated the 
atl, and he ssid, impatiently.— 

*‘ Do be sensible, Natalie. No one haa ill- 
treated you. Your duty ia obedience to your 
hushand—blind, anhasitating obedience—~and. 
I shall be satisfied with nothing less! I 
should not have answered your ill-jadged 
letter, or come near you at atl, if If had 
expected to find you in this mood. I delayed 
coming until to-day, simply to teach you that 
Iam your master as well as husband, andl 
expected to find you in & proper state of 
penitence for having ventured to ¢hreaten 
me!" 

Natalie was astonished at the attiinde 
taken by the Earl, and her eyes flashed with 
indignation, a3 she answered, — 

“Is is you who shonid be penitent, Vane 
Templecombe! Is it unnatural that I should 
rebel at the treatment you have bestowed 
upon me? I am willing to yield a proper 
obedience to your wishes and commands, bat 
I can only do 20 a2 an acknowledged wife.” 

“You will be scknowledged in good time, 
Natalie. You require considerable study——" 
' The young wife interrupted him by & 
| gewture. 

“Sindy!” she repeated, soornfully, “I 
have lain aside those stupid books never tc 
look into them again. I know it is not 
necessary that I should study college-booke to 
fit myself to enter society even as Lady Tom- 
piecombe. Do not tell me shat it is, for my 
sommon sense has awakened at Jast, and the 
tirae would be wasted. I am willing to learn 
all womanly accomplishments, thongb,” she 
added, her voice softening, “if you will supply 
me With an instructress.”’ 

* Lintended doing 80, Natalie, bnt I have 
been greatly occupied, and, besides, J have not 
found a lady suitable for the position !”’ 

* That is because you have not tried 1” 

The Earl finshed uneasily, and re- 
sponded,— 

“%¢ chall be my first care so do go: when I 
leave you. Within a week a governess 
be domiciled at the Fens,” —- 

“She will find it exceedingly lonely here, 
interposed the young wife, ironically, “ for I 
shall not be here, and old Elspeth and her 
granddaughter might not be deemed pleagant 
companions.” 

** You will not be here?” 

“ Certainly not,” and Natalie arched her 
brows in affected surprise. ‘Can you wish 
me to remain here, Elmer, when you see how 
|thin Iam grown? I have a constant head- 
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Jaden with disease.” 

‘' Fanoy ! mere faney!"’ cried her hneband, 
‘Sash as would better become a nervous 
middle sged invalid than a healthy young 
country girl like yourself!” 

‘Have you noticed no change in my 
appearance?" 

To this direst demand the Earl replied 
evasively, and finished hy expressing hie sor. 
prise tha? Natalio ehould have yielded to such 
fancied. 

“IT never need to have ‘ nervous fancies ’,”’ 
replied the wife, sadly. ‘‘ Before I came here 
I was healthy enough. Why, Elmer, the air 
here ia so pestilential that nearly all the 
inmates cf the Fena have died young. You 
cannot’ wish me to remsin under such circum. 
stances—uoless you wish me dead!”’ 

She locked at him keenly as she uttered the 
lass sentence, and his guilty flush gave ber a 
tertible pang. 

“Tam surprised at you, Natalie,” said the 
Eatl, “1 can hardly believe that you are the 
submissive wife I brought to thia place, Such 
conduct as yours can only injure your cauee, 
for if depande entirely upon yourself whether 
I ever reoognizs you or not!” 

‘Yon bave not acted in good faith with me, 
Elmer, You pretended that you owned the 
Fens, when you did not. Yon placed me in a 
false position a& the outset, and I might have 
been turned ont upon the moor any night by 
old Etepeth, who, in expelling me, would have 
but been obeying her master's orders. If you 
had loved me, how conld you have treated me 
in such ® manner?” 

“T own that I was shonghtless, Nattis,” 
remarked the Earl, soothingly. ‘The truth 
is, I borrowed this place of an intimate friend, 
to whom I confessed our secret marriage, and 
he urged me to bring you here, the spot being 
so secladed. IE passed it off as my own, 
thinking you wonld be better contented here. 
I own frankly that I have done wrong, but I 
throw myself upon your gensrosity, Natalie, 
Ibave hired the place for a year. For my 
sake, you will remain, won't yon, dearest? " 

Natalie replied in the negative. 

“T orge yen by your wifely love, and your 
nuptial vows.” 

“Those vows apply equally to yourseif, 
You promised to love and cherich mo till 
death shonid part us. If I obey you and 
remain here, that parting willsoon come I 
must consider my own hesith. I chal) go with 
yon to-duy, er, if yon refuse to take mo, I 
shall follow you.” 

The Eart bit his lips and was silent 

He did rot wieh to farther exasperate hie 
young wife, snd he waa folly determined thas 
she shonid remain at the Fens. 

“We will les the subject rest awhile, 
Natalie,” he said, after a thongbtfol pause, 
“Let me see how you have improved your 
time here, Oan you play any of the new 
tunes I sent you?” 

The wife replied in the sfiirmative, and 
begged him to come up to her room and 
jndge of her improvement. 

The invitation was accepted, and they went 
upttaira together, 

With reviving hope, Natalie seated herself 
at ihe piano, and played a few simple tones 
of his amusement, accompanying them with 
Ler voice, 

The Earl was pleased, avd.entreated ker to 
continue, and then his thoughts rambled 
SW&y upon the difficnlties:in-his path, and the 
beet way to surmount.shem. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, the Harl 
taking a conple of hours sleep upon his wife's 
couch, the air msking bim drowsy, and no 
ae bad been arrived at a8 to Natalie's 

sure, 


The quettion yet remained-open when they 
Konnsed 00 she pr teene where they 

ere wai upon by the again obsequious 
Will get and garrolous old dame. es 


(To be continued.) 


ashe, too, snd a dread of illness, This air is 


= . . * T would never assenme it! I havetco mach 
LETTY’S LOVE STORY. Bai. with my poor mother's wrongs, to 
take any pleasure in claiming to be my fasher's 
denghter!" 
CHAPTER X, Sir Wiifred walked to tha windowand looked 
A ‘ out, It had ceased raining, bn the trees anc 
A WOMAN SCORNED. ehruha were still dripping with the wet, anf 
Lettice had in a sense, anticipated the re- | tho tky wae yet tow and lesden. 
velation, and ycs when it came, she was for] ‘I think we may venture forth now,” he 
the moment, almoaé stunned. observed, I daresay when we get back we 
Bie hid her facein her hands, and remained | shail find ENlesmere at the Monnt, impatient? 7 
silens, overcome by a rush of painfal thenghta. |expecting our return, Willyou come dowz 
Yes, is must all ba true, for everything the] stairs?” 
Baronet said, was confirmed by her remem-! Bas Lettice, in a rather broken voice, asked 
brance of her mother's life to be allowed to stay where she was, while the 
** Poor mother ! poor mother!’ she mur- | Barones pave inetructions for the dog-cart to 
rovred, below her breath, then, afters littla!he broughs rennd. She wanted to be alone 
while, she recovered her compoenre. snd turned lfor ® few minntes in the room where thas 
so Siz Wilfred. ‘ You are wrong in ove par. | terrible tragedy bad been enacted, which had 
ticular, I was not the chiid you knew, for I {cass its shadow over her mother’s young life, 
was born after my mother went to Wood-!snd after Sir Wilfred had left her, she threw 
side,” | hercelf on her kaces, and broke into low soba, 
“JT gaspected it,” Sir Wilfrod returned,! Then she fell to thinking of Ieabel Ellesmere, 
* And now my dear, you anderetand the in- | the proud, passionate bsanty, whose love had 
terest I have taken in you since destiny! been ber nndoing. Where life had been herg, 
guided ycu to my house. That first evening! ateer the death of Otho Trevelyan! It is true, 
1 saw you I was nearly dumbfounded, for you | no one hed eespeoted her share in the orime, 
were the very image of what your mother bad | bas io’a memory met have been ever with her, 
been twenty years ago.” jin that lonely old Grange, with the black veil 
* And von gaessed my identity ? ” lover her face. which waa the outward siga of 
‘TI can hardly go 60 far.ae that, I knew is! wor too deep for words, 
might ba so, but on the otber hand there was! Moved by an irresistable impalse, Lettios 
the chance of my being the victim of inagin. i wens outside and looked up #2 the pictare 
ation, therefore I doetcrasincd to watsh ard! frame wish ite blotted canvas. She wondered 
wait before I said anything to you ahort i* | whesher is would be povsibdle to trace the ont. 
Bot I guestioned you olozely, ard--' he linus of the face thas had been liraned by her 
added, with @ bright smile, you thong: me, father's hand, and then she got & chsir, aud 
very rade for my pains.’ iby aint of standing on it, contrived to Hit 
“Not rudel” minrmured Lettioe, con- | down the pictore, which the took over to the 
fusedly. | window, so as to ges al! the light there waa te 
‘s Well, inqnisitive at ary rate, Spill, your! anne upon is 
answers told mea good deal, end thea T wrote! No, the black paint had dons ita work toa 
to the Vicar of your native village, and ho wave! well to permis even the fsintest semblance of 
28 information which made my surprcrons the fextures beneath to remain visible, bas 89 
certainties. For all these yeara your mother | the-irl would have restored it to ita place, 
had been living in thas tistia coortry piace, | ehe let it droo on the flour of the gallery, with 
and you were kept in nutter ignorazce of your! tha resnit that the canvas fell apart from the 


ge 





realname, Is that not so?” i frame, 
Lettica assented. | Something else fell ont, toc—a small, blaoe 
“ Bus,” ehe added, ‘' I helieva my mother! envelope, cested wish red wax, and covered 
intended I should learn the trath »fser her! with thick, filmy lsyers of dust. Is had evi- 


death, only by some mesna, her documents /dently jain hidcen hetween the pictare and 
got either mislaid or destroyed!’’ and she nar. | the frame, and, bn forsan accident, might have 
rated to the Baronet how the pspers bad dis- | remsined there, nndi:covered for another half- 
appeared from the brase. bound crak, | censory. 

**Poor woman!” Siz Witttsd mormored,! Letsica took is np, and looked ouriously nt 
more to himself than her, “no wonder her! the acdrees, but every drop of colour torsock 


character was spoiled and soured. 


ag she did, that her husband had nos only be- | 
trayed her love, bus also attermpter ber lifa, } 
it was natural enough tha: she should en. | 
deavour to hide her ehame, and to bring up| ture 


her children in ignorance of the evi! therr| 


Boelievicg, | ber cheek as sha read the enpereortption, 


‘This is to be given into the hende of the 
| eleess danghter of the lave Osho Trevelyan,” 
Below thesa words, was appended the signa- 
** Tewbel Eliesrmere,” 

The eloest cuughter of Orato Trevelyan! 


father had wrought. I think,” he went on,| That was Marois, ond fate, had strangely 


‘6 should have been irclined to imitate her 
secrecy, and to have kept youin ignorance of ail ; 
this myself, bat for your engagement to 
Hubert Ellesmere," 

Lettice looked up qnickly. 

** What baa thas to do with the matier ?”’ 

‘*Only thia—that the oconsin from whom 
be inherited Ellesmere Grange had ivflicted 
& great wrong both on your mother and yor 
father, and is waarighs you shouid know ié be- 
fore linking your life with his.” 

“TI donot see that it concerns him,” re- 
joined Letsice, slowly. ‘‘ He, at Jenst, is inno. 
cent, More than that, there is no necessity 
for him to know the truth, If my father bud 
wronged his family, then it wonid be my duty 
to tell him, but as it is if would only pain him 
to hear the story of Miss Elleemere’s crime 
and its conseqasnces.”’ 

“‘T agree with you, entirely. People bave 
forgotton the circumstances of the cuss. 
though they were in everybody's month at the 
time ; and it would serve no porpose to revive 
all the old scandal, Besides, as you will ro 
soon change your rame, there is no necesnity 
for your assuming that of Trevelyan.” 

Lettice blushed, bat she exclaimed, passion. 








encugh, delivered 12 straight into the hands of 
Maro'a’s sister, 

Lessios slipped it into her pocket, She would 
keeo is in truss for ite righttol owner, 

Then, a8 ehe wee on the point of ieaving the 


| galtery to jos Sir Wilfred cownetuirs abe diz- 


covered the hee Jefe ner ploves behind her in 
the boudoir, and xcoordingly resurned to find 
them, 

On one of the walla was an old-fashioned 
mirror, Sim and dusty, but still capable of 
giving back reflection, and, as the young girl 
p4sced it, she canghs sight of herface and was 
horrified to discover a great bluok emear, 
reaching all down ons side of it. Sho 
vigorously #pplies ber pooket handkerchief, 
and then dent forward, qoise close to vhe glassy, 
to ees it the obnoxious murk had entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Siowly her eyes widened into & stony 
gz of sffright. Her hears stood still. Her 
tongne seemed paralysed, tor there behind her, 
looking over ber shoulder, was snother face 
given back with bleared distinotness by the 
wirror, ® “bite, dreadfal face, with a gash of 
scarlet round the sbrcas, 

Lettice’s nerves hud already been tried 





ately,— 


pretty severely by the strain of the afternoon 5 
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events, and now they gave way entirely. 
U «tering a lond roream, che covered her face 
with her bands, and ran from the room, not 
daring to look back until she had reached the 
end of the corridor, where she was met by Sir 
‘“i'fred, who looked considerably startled as 
he noticed her frightened demeanour. 


My dear child, what is the matter with | 


you? What has happened?” he asked, 
enxionsly; bat in reply, the girl only ex- 
olsimed, incoherently, — 

‘Let na get ont of this house, Sir Wilfred ! 
Ob! tet us get away from it! The very air 
of the place seems to stifle me! Nothing in 
the world shall induce me to enter it again!” 

The Baronet prudently refrained from ask- 


ing any more questions, and having wrapped , 
her cloak round her, led her outside where | 


the cog cart was waiting for them, 
After helping her in, he took his seat 


beride her, acd whipped the horse pretty | 


emartly ; but thongt he glanced several times 
down at his silent companion, he made no 
remark, and home was reached withont either 
baving spoken a word. 

A Sir Wilfred had surmised, Hubert was 


at ‘The Mount, and it chanced that as the dog | 


osr* drove up to the great entrance, he and 
Lsiy Alicia were in the hall, playing billiards. 

Greatly to my lady’s wrath, the young man 
prt down his one, and hurried forward to 
help his fiancée down from her high perch. 

‘My darling!’ he contrived to whisper, as 
be beld her in his arms for a moment—but 
orly for a moment, for Lady Alicia’s sharp 
eyes were upon him, and Lettice was not even 
in the mood for her lover’s endearments. All 
ehe wanted was to get away into her own 
voom, and try and recover her calmness, 
whioh the afternoon’s events had so rudely 
shaken 


‘‘ Why, what have yon been doing to your 


favourite, the governess?"’ asked my lady, ix | 


her low. trainante voice, that at this moment 
possessed a decidedly bitter-sweet inflection. 
** She looked quite pale and agitated.” 

‘'T expect the storm has given her a head 
eche,” the Baronet answered, but with some 
slight uneasiness in his mauner. Then he 
turned to Ellesmere. ‘‘ We took shelter in 
your house for an hour or a0." 

"Did you?” eagerly. “By Jove! I am 
corry I waa not there to receive you. What 
did Let—Mies Rofford think of the Grange?”’ 

A queer expression came in Sir Wilfred's 
eyer. 

“‘I don't fancy she altogether admired it; 
brit, doubtless, she will give you her opinion 
later on. I rever saw it look much gloomicr 
than it did to.day.” 

“Th is a beastly dismal old bole!” ex- 
claimed Hubert, with energy, “and I am get. 
ing tired of it myself. I don't believe I shall 
ever make up my mind to live there—seat of 
my Sncestors thongh it may be.” 

** Weil, if I were you I really think I should 
sell it,"' observed the Baronet, as he sanntered 
away to induot himself into drier clothes. 

* Shall I tell you what would make sll the 
difference in the world to the Grange?” softly 
ssid Lady Alicia, when she and the young 
man were Onoe more alone. 

He turned to her with his bright smile. 
Habert was very deep'y in love with Lettice, 
bot at the same time he was not quite proof 
against the subtle flattery that his hostess 
contrived to infase into her manner when she 
spoke to him 

‘* Pray tell me I shall be charmed to adopt 
your suggestion.” 

‘* Weil, then—a woman's presence |” 

“Exactly my own opinion, Lady Alicia! 
Bat, perhaps, I might have a difficulty in 
making the one woman share it !” 

Lady Alicia flashed a rapid glance at him 
from under her artificially darkened lashes. 
She had, of conrze, no idea that any serious 
relations existed bstween him and Lettioce, 
thongh ehe sntnested a flirtation. 

Bx then, all young men like flirting with 
pretty girls andeenscially pretty governesses | 

“Jf she woman loved you her pleasnre 





murmured, softly, and with a drooping of her 

eyelids. 
|  Huabert laughed, and took up his oue again. 
; He was much too ’oute to be led out of his 
| depths by pretty little Lady Alicia Aldham. 
| Bhall we go on with our game?” 

‘'No,” shrugging her shoulders, ‘I am 
| tired of it. Besides, it is cold down here— 
| the rain has chilled the atmosphere. I have 
| had a fire lighted in my own sitting-room, 
and ”’—with a charming smile, and a dainty 
| pink.tipped finger uplifted—“if you promise 
to be very good, and thus show your apprecia. 
; tion of the honour conferred upon you, I will 
| take you up there and give you your tea.” 
Habert made the required promise, as he 
saw no chance of exchanging a word with 
Lettice unless Lady Alicia chose to invite 
; him to dinner—and to have tea with her was 
the most certain way of obtaining the coveted 
invitation, 

And so he sat in the dainty boudoir, with 
its apricot silk walls, its many vases of cut 
flowers, which made the air sweet and heavy, 
its tail palms, and its hundred delicate little 
feminine nic-nacks, while Lady Alicia, shading 
her face from the firelight with a fan of pea- 
cock feathers, watched him furtively as che 
gave utterance to little commonplaces that 
were meant to disguise her real sentiments. 

For this fair petite —— lady had a very 
serious purpose in inviting Ellesmere to a 
téte Q téte interview—and it was nothing more 
or less than to make him propose to her. 
| Any penchant of his for the governess must 
' be nipped in the bud. If Lady Alicia bad 
' dared indeed she would have given Mies 

Roefford her cong/ at once, but against this 
| Bir Wilfred would assuredly have something 
| to say, and he was nota man who could be 
| defied with impunity. 
| Lady Alicia would have been very loath for 
'@ uew Lady Aldham to take from her the 
| dominion of Aldham Monnt, but she would 
| bave been glad enough to exchange it for that 
| of Ellesmere Grange ! 

Afterwards Habert had only a hazy idea of 
| what happened at that four o'clock tea. He 
| knew that Lady Alicia eomehow got him to 

talk in a sentimental strain—which was not 
unnatural, seeing that his mind was entirely 
filled with the thought of Lettise. 

But while he was thinking of Lettice, Lady 
Alicia was thinking of herself, and then, 
yielding to a sudden mad impulee—not so 
mad bat what it was premeditated—the fair- 
haired chiételaine threw herself into his arms, 
and sobbed out her love on his shoulder. 

Poor Ellesmere! He would willingly have 
given a thousand pounds at that minute to 
extricate himself from a horribly awkward 
position. 

As gently as possible, but still firmly, he 
withdrew himeelf from her olinging arms, 
and then he told her that he was already 
betrothed—for, under the circumstances, it 
was impossible to keep his engagement secret. 

Lady Alicia sprang back to her own side of 
the fireplace, her thin lips making a scarlet 
line in their close setting, her light eyes 
gleaming like unsheathed steel. 

‘*Betrothed—to whom?” she demanded, 
imperiously, and when Habert, after a slight 
hesitation, pronounced Lettice’s name she 
buret into a loud, scornful laugh. ‘To the 
governess! I congratulate you, Mr. Elles. 
mere. I wish you joy of your future wife. 
And now leave me!" 

It was a» command Hobert was only too 
delighted to obey, but it was well for him he 
did not see the expression on Lady Alicia’s 
face as the door closed behind him. Hate, 
scorn, humiliation, and a wild desire for 
vengeance—all were there, and as she paced 
fiercely backwards and forwards on the carpet 
she tore her delicate lace-edged handkerchief 
into ribbons. 

*' Bo he has chosen between us, and she is 
the victor. That chit of a girl to whom I pay 
& hundred a year for teaching my children! ” 


| would be to fall in with your wishes,” she 





she muttered betwren ber clenched teeth. 


aE 


‘Oh, it ia horrible, degrading ; and to think 
that I let him see I cared for him!" She 
wrang her hands wildly. She had played 
bold game and lost; ‘No! she exclaimed, 
suddenly, “it is not lost yet. Sarely I oan, 
at least, revenge myself for the insult he hag 
put upon me, If he does not marry me, he 
shall not marry that hateful girl ! Strange, 
from the very first I disliked her! Instinot 
warned me that she would cross my path, 
Bat let her beware! She will find I am not 
an enemy to be despised !"’ 

Poor Lettice! Her fair face was destined 
to bring her many troubles, 








CHAPTER Xi. 
PREPARING FOR THE WEDDINGS. 


Tue next morning while Lettice was giving 
the children lessons in the schoolroom, Sir 
Wilfred came in, and sending his little niece 
and nephew to play in the garden, seated him. 
self by our heroine, and asked her if she had 
thought over the events of yesterday. 

‘tT have done nothing elze but think over 
them," she returned, with a faint amile. 

** And you are still of opinion that it will 
be best to keep the story from Hubert 
Ellesmere ?" 

“* Yes, for it would only pain him to hear it, 
It is notas if any disgrace lay on me. In that 
case I should think it my daty to reveal 
everything; but, as it is, matters are much 
“— lets _ ed —- 

“ well, en your engagement ha 
better be announced without delay, and you 
mustlet me play the part of father to you,” he 
added, kindly. ‘‘ Remember, your own father 
wae at one time my dearest friend, and it will 
be @ great pleasure to me to do anything I can 
for his child. You shall be married from The 
Moant, at the same time as Miss Winter, and 
you will allow me to make you a present of 
your tronsseau ?” 

Lettice attempted some remonstrance, but 
an expression of such pain came on Sir 
Wiltred's face that she ceased immediately. 
Afier all, it would be ungracious to refuse his 
offered kindness. 

‘* Very well, my dear, then that is settled,” 
said the Baronet, patting her hand in 4 
paternal fashion, ‘and now I will go and 
break the news to my sister-in-law!" 

Atter he left her Lettice sat trembling with 

& vague expectation, and yet she was very 
happy, wildly, deliriously happy in Habert's 
love. If only Marcia were here to sbare her 
oy. 
' For musings wers put an end to by the 
entrance of Lady Alicia attired in a white 
cambric morning dress, trimnfed with the 
softest and finest of Valenciennes lace, and 
bows of pale blue ribbon that contrasted 
charmingly with her pink and white com- 
plexion. : 

“Let me congratulate you, dear Miss 
Rafford,” she said, sweetly, holding forth one 
small white hand, that even now flashed with 
gems. ‘My brother-in-law has jast been 
telling me of your engagement, and speedy 
marrisge. I revel in weddings. You must 
allow me to help you in getting your trousseau, 
and I hope you will look upon me as & 
friend!" 

Lettice was amazed at this change of front, 
and at first inclined to respond rather coldly 
to Lady Alicia's advances. She could not un- 
derstand such a sudden friendliness, but as the 
days went on, and my lady still continued to 
shower upon. her every kind of affectionate 
attention, she came to the conclusion that she 
had misjadged the pretty little woman, and 
that Lady Alicia was really d of & 


warm heart under her frivolous exterior. 
Hubert, too, was slightly astonished, but 
infinitely delighted that things had adjasted 
themeelves comfortably. 





He supposed Lady Alicia's caprice for bim- 
self had died a natural death under the shock 
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preemie rds, and he was very grateful to her | flashed across me that it was quite on the kindness it is in m wer to show you would 
Ot ee snbeerjoent bhentons “ cards she might do so. Sheresolutely refused not requite it!” — 4 


‘We all make mistakes sometimes,” she 
said to him, significantly; “but the best 
thing we can do to retrieve them is to forget 
them altogether.”’ 

“[ quite agree. For my part they bury 
themselves in oblivion,’ he answered in the 
game tone, and she knew this was a tacit 
promise that her indisoretion would be kept a 
profound secret between them. 

The young man added his entreaties to Sir 
Wilfred’s that Lettice would fix the same 
wedding day aa Violet’s, and she consented. 
He was at The Mount every day now, and 
Lady Alicia arranged that she children should 
pave their lessons quite early, and then be 
delivered over to the French maid, s0 as to 
leave their governess free for the rest of the 


day. 

This was only one example of her thought- 
{al kindness. Even Violet Winter, who had 
become quite intimate with Lettice since her 
engagement, was less affectionate in her 
manner than Lady Alicia. 

Bat, perhaps, that was because Violet her- 
self was not in good spirits. As her wedding 
day drew near she grew paler and quieter, 
and spent more of her time in her own 
room, 

Sir Wilfred watched her with anxious 
attention, but consoled himself with the re- 
fieotion that all girls become sabdued just 
before she great event of their life is to take 
place, 


to see me, and no sort of communications ever Ol! course, Lettice failed to see the point of 
— between us—perhaps she hated me this remark, but she put the failure down to 
use I was her heir.” , her own stupidity. 

There was a short silence—the subject was; Things went on just as usual, during the 
one on which Letty dared not allow herself to absence of the lady of the house, but the day 
speak. Sometimes she wished Hubert knew before she was expected home, an incident 
everything, and yet on the other hand, she happened that made Lettice very uncomfort- 
was aware how the knowledge would gall able, 
him. She had gone up to Miss Winter's dressing. 

When the young girl was dressing for room, and knocked at the door, bat finding no 
dinner that night—for she dined with the answer given. she opened it, and peeped in to 
family every day now—she went to a small see whether Violet was there. 
box where she kept all her little articles of | Yes, before a chair, her arms lying across 


value—letters, photographs, and such few 
ornaments as she poseeased. She wanted to 
find a small pearl brooch, which she per- 
fectly well remembered to have placed in the 
left hand corner of the box, To her surprise 


_ the cushions, and her head resting upon them, 
in an attitude of profoundest misery, ths 
‘young girl was kneeling. Her face was 
_bidden, but deep sobs broke from ber lips, 
Bobs so full of anguish, that Lottice’s heart 


| Yes, she was sure of it, for two or three questions, until she had grown calmer. 





That was indeed a happy time for Lottice | 
—3 time on which she looked back in the ; 


miserable after years with passionate regret. 
Very often, Hubert drove her out, and 
sometimes they would wander abouts the 
grounds of The Mount, making plans for 
the future with the delightful confidence of 
young love. 

*‘ How is it you won’t come over and see the 
Grange?” he asked, playfully, one afternoon, 
when he and she were sitting together under 
the shade of s walnut tree, well out of view 
of The Mount windows. 

She coloured rather guiltily, and began 
picking to pieces & rose she took from her belt. 

“I believe,” continued the young man, 
laughing, and possessing himeelf of her hand, 
rose and all, *‘ you must have seen a ghost 
that afternoon you tock shelter there!” 

“T believe Idid!” she returned, gravely, 
but she did not give any further explanation 
of her words, ‘The fact is I took a prejadice 
Sgainss the house. It looked so gloomy and 
desolate that the very remembrance of it makes 
me shiver !” 

“Then, I suppose, you will decline to live 
there after we are married ?"” 

* That will be as you like. If you wish ms 
to do so, of sourse I shail,” she answered, 
sweetly. 

He bent down and kissed the slim, white 
bands as they lay in his, 

“IT shall never attempt to persuade you of 
anything that you don’t like, my darling! 
We will live in London for a little while afser 
Wé are married, and then we can lcok about 
for another country residence,”’ 

“Shall you sell the Grange ?"’ 

“Ob, no! It has been the seat of my 
fawily for so many years that I should hate 
the idea of its passing into a stranger's bands. 
Do you know, Letty, I am very proud of my 
name, and my estates. For three hundred 
years there have been Eilesmeres of Elles- 
mere, and ever since my babyhood I have been 
taught to regard myself as the last representa. 
tive of the old name, and future owner of the 
estates, It would almost break my heait if 
I had to part with them; but, of course, that 
18 impossible |”’ he added, breaking off with 
& short laugh. 

Presently he continued,— 

* Toe estates are not entailed—and that ia 
& mistake, All big properties ought to pass 
from father to son. If Miss Ellesmere had 
wished she could have lefs everything away 


from me—and, by Jove! sometimes the idea ' 








it was not there, bat, afver a little rammaging, , waa stirred to its depths with pity. 

she discovered it entangled in some lace that! Kneeling down by Violet's side, she drew 

had been her mother's, and that was on the her head on her shoulder, whispering the 

right hand side of the box. } while, ali the soothing consolations she could 
Lettice was puzzled and a little startled, ; think of. That it was no ordinary sorrow 

for the conviction forced itself upon her, that, which was pressing on her companion sho 

someone had been meddling with her things,, knew, but she did not trouble her with 

Then 

articles in she drawer, in which the box was , she ssid,— 

kept, were disarranged. Tie curious part of; ‘' Have you bad any bad news?" 

it was that both drawer and box were locked,; Violet shook her head, Uanaliy calm and 

and the key had never left her pookes, 20 that , self-contained ehe had for once broken down, 

the onkuown investigator must have gone to , and the necd for sympathy was strong withia 


the trouble of procuring skeleton keys in order 
to open the locks. 

Her trunk, too, had been searched, bué it 
was by no ordinary thief, for no) a sivgle 
thing was missing. 

Disturbed she certainly was, but she made 
no mention of the occurrence downstairs, 
Doubtless one of the servants had been 
indulging a vulgar curiosity, in the hope, 
perhaps, of reading Habert's love letters. 

The next day Lady Alicia announced her 
intention of going to London to order some of 
the necessary things for the double wedding. 

* You can come with me if you like!" she 


said, nodding to Violet and Lettice, but they ' 


neither of them availed themselves of tie 
invitation, as perhaps my lady had foreseen. 

“I prefer to do all my shopping through 
the post,” observed Miss Winter, languidly. 
‘€1¢ is much less trouble, and equally eatisfac- 
tory. Shops are so horribly tiring!" 


‘“‘I have never been in & big shop inv roy : 


life!" said Lettioe, smiling. '‘I often wonder 
what they are like?” 

‘You had batter go to town with Lady 
Alicia then, and see!"’ 

‘‘She will have plenty of opportunities 
after she is married!'’ laughed Lady Aiicia. 
‘I belisve Hubert is going to take her to 
Paris first—that terrestrial paradise of 
s210pa!" 

‘For my part, I like the London shops 
infinitely better,” observed Violet, carelegsly. 

‘That is because you pride yourself on 
being Erglish to the backbone. Now, I don’t 
pretend to be patriotic, and therefore I have 
no hesitation in giving France the palm. 
However, I am willing to execate any com- 
missions in Londoa for either of you,” 
nodding to the two brides elect. 

Lestice had no commission to give. Sir 


| Wilfred had tendered her a cheque for five 


hundred pounds, but she had been «0 startled 
at the amount that he had laughingly taken it 
back, and placed it in the hands of hid sisier- 
in-law with instructions that she should 
expend it on the young girl's trousseau as ehe 
thought best. 

Lady Alicia had undertaken the comumis- 
sion with the asiriest good hamoar, and had 
had patterns without number down from all 
the big shops. 

Lettice said to her once. 

* Tam sure I don’t know what I have done 
to deserve your kindness!” 

Lady Alicia looked at her rather keenly, 

“ That ia just the point,” she returned, with 
an enigmatical emile, ‘You have done a 


great deal more than you koow, and ali the |‘ Toore iz so mach to be done at home juss 


; her. 

| ‘No, bat Iam very unhappy. Souchappy 
; that I wish I coald die!” 

; “You wish to dis. You, who in a few 
, weeks’ tine wiil be w bride! ’ ropeatec Lattice, 
.10 amazement, 

| Violet drew ber breath sharply, and cleached 
‘her handa together, 

i “On!" she exciaimed, involantarily. ‘if 
I were only going into & convent, inatead of to 
the altar!” 

Lettice was silené for a few seconds from 
sheer surprise, Sue atiil held the small, cold 
hends, and was cbsfiag them gently. 

' “Bat if you feel like this, why don't you 
break off your engagement?’ she asked, at 
lengah. 

‘Beoauce I dare not. Bacanse whatever 
happens I musi keep my secret!” was the 
} incoherent reply, and onos moze Violet broke 
| into a storm of soba. 

: Presently she dried her eyes, and made ona 
: supreme efforé to recover ber self-control, 

© There!’ she said, with a faint aimile, “T 
am better now. All right, in fact, and | 
shan’t offend in this way again. I supposes 
we ail iake leave of our senses occasionally, 
and we are n0% quite anawerable for what we 
say at such insane intervals, Forget my 
foolishness, Letty dear, and believe me it was 
only a passing caprice !” 

§ Bot Miss Winter, if this marriage is dis- 
tasteful to you, pray—pray don't allow it to 
take place!” cxolaimed Lettioe, earnestly, 

Violet made & gestare of impatience. 

‘Bat it is not distastefal to me, I wish to 
marry Captain Aldham. I will marry bim! 
You don’t understand! ” 

And then she said she desired to be alone, 
and Lettice went away, confessing that she 
did not understand. 

Puzzling her brain over the matter, she at 
last came to the conclusion that Violes masa 
be in love with Reginald, while she doabted 
his own love for her, Poor girl! This wonld 
a’ once explain her misery, and her desire, a 
all hazards to become his wife. 

The next day Lady Alicia came back, and 
the preparations for the double wedding ware 
hurried on. Never had Lady Alicia been so 
bright, so gay, soamiable. Uaforsanately, 
two days after her return home, she had « 
letter from her only brother, who was at 
Nics, telling her he was ill and in trouble, and 
begzing her to go to him. 

* How can Igo?” she exclaimed, piteons!», 
to Hubert, who chanced to be ont in tre 








garden when she wos reading the letter. 
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now, and neither of the two virls have suffi. 
client exverience to direct sffatra property. 
And yet [ can't bear the idea of poor Ernest 
beivg there all by himself} No dont he hag 
been getting into debt, gambling at that 
horrid place Monte Carlo and he wants me to 
put bim straight. Wrastosn I do?” 

Her oietress was so great thas Hohert's 
heart was mover to pity. He kaew Ernest 
Molynenx a listle, aud oatling to mine ths fact 
thao safccr sli Lacy Atiowm had bshaved 
exsremely well since that unfortnnate soene 
in the houdnir, he decided to sacrifice himself 
in her service. 

* Look here, Lady Alicia, Ist me go for you, 
If Ervess is reatly ssrionsty iil TI oan wire for 
you to come bat if it is ouly & money ciffi- 
culty, why, I daresay we osn pot is rixht 
Withous giving yon she trouble of the jour- 
ney ” : 

“You! Teisawfally good of you to pro- 
pose 1, bus I resily don’s think I nave any 
right to tate advantave of your kindness,”’ 

“46 There 12 no svecs! kindness involved or 
coursa I shan't ke leavien Le tice bao I can 
be Osok within a week ; be-ites. you have been 
go good, you know, tnao I shonld like to do 
something for \oa in return!" 

Lady Alicia continued to damturs little. bus 
fiastly allowed heressif so be overruled, and it 
Was arranved thas E‘iesmere shonid etars for 
Nice the foliowing day, 

“T will travel op to towa ‘with you,” 
observed Sir Wilfred on heartu, of the plan, 
“You sare ovrtainly very ohivairons to under- 
sake sach & joorney a6 this speoa! time and 
Vom afraid tost young essmp. Molyneux, ia 
likely to give you # cousiersdle amanna of 
trooble, There never waa such « fellowin ena 
world for geteinyg into messes, and catling on 
Other peopts to ges him ons! As's the most 
Belfi-n, angrat-fal rascal in existence! ’”’ 

Hubert isavnen. 

‘* Don's be too hard on him Si Wilfred ! 
He's very youoy vet, and hse may imorove,”’ 

*Northe!l Waste bred ia she bode—vou 
know tne rest. Heaven koows 1 have dons 
enongh tor him, bos the inst sff+ir was too 
disgracefa!, and sa Ttold him I washed my 
banda of nim for good and sil. Tf is were nos 
for breaking my word, I would offer wa go to 
Nice myeelf. alehough I confees is would be 
very awkware for me to get away jast now, 
However, a3 I said before, Dil come to London 
Wish you, becanse { want to pes some family 
jewele resed for Vivlet in time for ber wed- 
ding”’ 

Of courses, Hnhert epant tha whole of the 
last cay at Toe Mount, and Lady Alicia 
gracionily allowed him to entirely monopotise 
Lettice, 

Atter dinner the two young lovers wandered 
out into the grounds, which were bathed in 
the sofs yellow tighs of the lingeriag suases, 
and fravrant with the breath of mignonette 
and fate Dlossoming roses 

Lettice looked her loveliest, dressed in some 
softs white transparent meverial, throagh 
which her neck snd arms pleamed ike 
poliehed marble wih a roseste flash npon is, 
Sne wae rather pale, and her eyes were misted 
OVer Wi1)D unshed tears 


**Don's look so ead, darling,” whisvered 


Habers, tenderly, stooping cown to kia tha 
sofs fairness of the rounded obeek, “I am nog 
going to leave yoa for long--ovly a week, 
seven short days, and [ shall be with you 
agen! - 

“Bot the days will not be shoré!'’ she 
responded, trying to smile—-thongh ber lips 
qnivered, “J don'é want to make yon vain, 
bas [ reaily think there will be forcy-eiht 
hours inetead of twenty four in every day 
thas pseses till you come hack.” 

“And i shali be thinking of you all the 
time !"" he went on, consolingly, * Pistoring 
what you are doing, ana how you are looking, 
Tam quite sore that [ elmll not see a face 
half eo lovely as youra wherever I may go!” 

 Piatrerer |" holding up her fioger arohly. 
‘ST pave besrd it said that Jove langhs st 
lover: perjavies, aud if aba* is ac, sou musg 


have made him s good deal of sport already. 
But I sappose women orght not to believe one 
quarter of the pretty things men say to therm.” 

“Tnat’s jnst where you are wrong. Letty. 
I don’t profess to be eloquent—I leave that 
to Regiuald Aldham—bat I can't put into 
words one tithe of the loving thoughts that 
crowd my heart. Oh! darling, how poor and 
cola ard grey the world would be without 
love! I never realised what happiness meant 
util T met you!” 

Lestice looked up with a radiant smile, 
then her face grew shadowed, and she drooped 
her eyes sgain. 

“Do you Know what Lady Alicia was say- 
ing this afterncon?"’ she questioned, falter- 
ingly. 

Habert shook his head, but he looked in 
the very slightest degree startled, The; 
mention of Lady Alicia was not in itself | 
reassuring. 

‘* What did sha say?" 

‘*'Toat no man ever married hia firat love— 
that before a man is five-and-twenty he hag 
had as least one grande passion !"’ 

** Well ?”” 

Letsice was silent for 3 moment, then she 
said half-shyly, half-questioningly,— 





‘Yon were over five-and-awenty, Hubert, | 
before you met me?” | 

The young man laughed, and pinched her 
oheek 

* You sly little puss! You thonght you 
wonld catch me that way, did you?” Taen, | 
more seriously, “Lady Alicia is wrong. 1) 
won't deny shat I have had fancies, and onoa } 
I shonghs myself in love. Bat I was miz. | 
teken f can honestly say that I never really 
cared for a woman unéil I met you,” 

‘* And thas once, Habert?” 

His fase grew graver, and there came a} 
cetesin embarrassment in his manner. 

* Doa’t ask me about it, darling, It is all | 
over now, and les it be all forgotsen, 16 would | 
do no good te rake up the ashes,” 

** Bat confession is good for the soul,” she 
persisted, stung by some new-born jealousy | 
which Lady Alicia's words had fanned into | 
life 

* Not in thig oase, Indeed, you are the last | 
person in the world to whom I could make; 
the confession,” 

There was a certain finality in his tone that 
warned her against pursuing the subject, and | 
wish an effors she threw from her all that ; 
savoared of suspicion of him. | 

By this time the last gleam of sunset had ; 
Gied ons of ths west, and the star bloasome | 
bad come out in the great blue garden of the | 
sky. The outlines of trees and shraba were | 
sharply and yet delicately pencilled against 
the still atmosphere, and the vague but 
delicious speli of the August evening lay like 
an actaal presence Over everything. 


“Tt is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard, 
It is the hour when lovers vows 
Sound sweet in every whispered word, 
And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the Heaven, that clear obscure, 

So softly dark and darkly pure, 

That heralds the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away.” 





Habert quoted the words very softly, aud» 
as he finished a sudden shrill hooting cleft 
the ailenos. 

Lestice sprang to her feet, pale and trem- 
bling, and then threw herself into the young 
man’s arms in a paroxyem of terror, | 

“Way, Lessy—it is only anowl. There is. 
noshiag to fear, sweetheart!" he exclaimed, | 
soothing her as if she had been a staréled | 
child. ‘How you tremble! Have you never, 
beard an ow! kant before?” | 

* It is not that! ' ahe :esponded, presently, 


in a very low voice, * but the sound seemed ty 
me like an evil omen.” 

** An omen of what?” 

“ Of something that will come botween >, 
and me and part us!” F 

‘s Nonsense, darling! What could pari us?" 

“I don't know,” she returned, wearily, 
‘‘ but the fear has jain upon me, like @ heay, 
weight ever since I heardof this project:4 
journey of yours, and all in a moment j; 
seemed to take shape.” 

‘Tf you wish me to, I will give the journey 
up,” he began, anxiously, but she interrupt:4 
him at once. 

* No, no ! you shall do nothing of the kind, 
You have promised to go, and you muat keep 
your word. I know Iam very foolish,” wish 
& pale smile, “and in a day or two, I daressy, 
I shall be able to laugh at my own absurdity 
Of conrse, itis only fancy. What more can 
it be?” 

Bat all the same, when. a little later, they 
wished cach other good-bye!” she clang t: 
him with a sort of desolation of regret, fo; 
which she could not account, 

©] feel aa if L were bidding you farewell fox 
all eternity,” she whispered, brokenly. ‘Ch, 
my love, my love!” 

He strained her tightly to his breast, too 
moved and agitated to reply, and then in 
silence they parted, uader the veiled radians 
of the stars, and with the night wind slippizyg 
mysteriously through the branches above 
their heads. All unconscious of the fats 
whose shadow, even now was apon them, fistic 
thinking of the chances and ohsnze3 that must 
happen ere they set eyes on each obhir 
again. 





CHAPTER XII. 
NEWS OF MARCIA, 


Tue day following Etlesmere’s departure, 
Lady Alicia came into the schoolroom while 
Lattice was giving the children their !sasoxe, 
and grasiously informed the latter that thoy 
might have & holiday. 

‘“ Ah, mamma, whats dear sweet roammy 
you sre!” cried her offspring. jamping up 
with the intention of bestowing upon her a 
caress—an intention that Lady Alicia at once 
frustrated. 

“There, there! you nesdn's dances about 
me like a couple of wild Indians, and as for 
kisses, I think I'll wait until you both come 
out of yourbath. That is the oaly time when 
I can be sure your lips aren’ ssicky ! ” 

‘*Oh, mother!” exclaimed Cellio reproach. 
fally, ‘you koow that isn's true. Is's your 
lips that are alwaya sticky, not ours!” 

My lady coloured faintly, and might have 
bitten her lips, bad it nos been for the pre- 
sence of the cosmetic that her small daughter's 
sharp eyes had detected, 

“Really, Miss Rafford, you should teach 
these children better manners!"’ she ssid, 

“I believe they get rader every 
day!” 


Lettice murmured some inaudible reply, 
and busied herself putting away the lesson 
books, while Cellio examined, with inquisitive 
interest, her mother’s pretty morning gown o! 
bias cambris and cream lace, 

“You look jast lovely this morning, 
mother," she observed, at last, with uncon- 
scious diplomacy. ‘ When T die and am made 
into an angel, I shall always wear a dreas like 
that!" 

“You silly!” exclaimed Raugert, wiih 
intense ecorn, “angela don’s wear dresaes at 
all, they only wear winge, and they are made 
of feathers!” 

For a moment Cellic looked disconceried, 
then she recovered herself, and nodding her 
golden head sagely, observed by way of con- 
s0lation,— 

Well, anyhow I'll have my wings blue!” 

Lady Alicia and Laftice both began to 
lanzh, and the little complinient to her own 


lappearance had the effest of putting the 


former io & good temper sgain, 
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“I am going into the garden,” she observed 
to the governess, “will you come with me? 
The children can go for a walk with narse.”’ 

Lettice assented, and a little while later she 
and her hostess were busily engaged cutting 
flowers for the decoration of the dinner table, 
and snipping off the dead roses with a pair of 
long pointed scissors. 

«Where is Miss Winter?” inquired 
Lettice, presently, ‘I have not seen her this 
morning!’ 

‘Nor I either. She chose to have breakfast 
in her own room becanse of a headache, but 
when I went up haif-an-hour ago, she begged 
me notto go in, a request that I was very giad 
to comply with, I am not fond of viciting 
invalida. I always feel so crozs with them, 
don’t you?" 

‘Not if I think they are really iil,” 
responded Lettice, carefally laying a creamy 
gloire de Dijon in her basket. 

“Ah!” gaaid Lady Alivia, with a slightly 
unpleasant laugh, “you are one of those 
sympathetic persons whose vocation is-nura- 
ing. Now, I am nothing of the sort, and 
what's more, I don’t pretend toa virtue that 
I don’t possess !’’ 

“ Which is a virtus im itself," put in the 
young girl, lightly. 

Lady Alicia shrogzed her shoulders. 

‘* Perhaps g0, one of the few to which I can 
lay claim No, illness cortniniy does not 
appeal to me in the slightest degree, I am 
neverill myself, and I don’t seo why other 
poople should ba, As for tears, they simply 
make me orogs,. If ever you want to beg a 
favonr of me, Misa. Rafford, be sure don’i ory, 
or Twarn you beforehand, ail your chances of 
success will be-discounted !.” 

“T will remember,” sumiled Letty. “ Bai = 
don’t think there is much danger of my-azmoy- 
ing youin that way, for I am nos givem to 
teara myself. It takes a good deal to make 
me ory!” 


My lady looked at ber curionsiy, and for a | 
j great deal too conscientious, los ma tell you. 


minute or two neglected her roses, 

‘' Yes,” she said, thoughtfally, while her 
gazy rested on the steady clearness of the 
lovely eyes, and then travelled downwarde to 
the firmly modelled obia, with ita delicious 
dimple, ‘yon don’t leok a3 if, in an emer- 
gency, you would waste time in shedding use- 
less tears, You want to act inatead of to 


p. 

“TL don't: know,” the girl resnrned, rather 
dreamily, “ Wenone.of us can gusge ocrown 
Oharacters, and I suppose they must be lett to 
circumstances to mould.” 

“You, are wrong!” exslaimed her com- 
panion, qnickly, “It is we who must mould 
circumstances, man is man and master of. his 
fate remember! '’ 

“And you olaim the same power for 
woman?’’ 

“Certainly, Don’t you?” 

“Tn a lesser degres, perhaps!” 

“In a greater degree, you should say. 
Don't you remember the old Hebrew eage, 
who.said the most powerfal thing on earth 
was ® women. More powerfal even than the 
xing. seeing that sbe could bend him to her 
will!" 


“Then it must be:througt bis weaknesa!"’ 

Lady Alicia smiled scornfally. 

“What does that matter; provided che cets 
ie she wants?” 

tice did not reply, bat went quictly on 

with her flower cutting, There were times 
wher she shrank away ftom these glimpses of 
her own otmrncter; which Lady Aliois gave 
her, for they suggested an mngormpulousness 
that Letty dif nor careto contemplate, 

Perhsps, after all; Lady Alicia ssid’a good 
deal more than she meant, At any rate, it 
was charitable to enppose sho dit. 

“ Don’s you think Miss Winter ought to see 
& dovtor?”’ Letty said; presently, with a view 
of changing the conversation, “She has been 
looking very white and! il! lately, and I fancy 
ay Sey = order!" 

y Alicia & & quick, searching glance 

at her from under her hide, bad 


i 





‘It is nothing much!" she retarned, care- 
lesaly. “Girls ara so fond of giving them- 
selves airs before they are married, and they 
have a foolish idea, that to be ill is to be 
interesting !"’ 

“Misa Winter is not at all that sors of 
girl!’ indignantly, 

‘‘No, I don’t know that she is asa rule, 
but, of course, this is an exceptional time— 
within a fortnight of her wedding day! Siill, 
perhaps, it might be as well for a medical 
man to aes her. I will tell Sic Wilfred to ask 
De. Ssagrave to callin-this afternoon. Ho is 
going to ride over to Stanford, to attend a 
magistrates’ mesting.” 

The Baronst away, and Vioiei siill ia her 
room, Lady Alicia-and the goverueas had a 
téte-d-téte luncheon, and afserwards they both 
adjourned to the garden again, where they a4 
under the shadow of ahage copper beect oa 
the lawn, 

"Tei too hot to read, or write, or work!” 
ssid my lady, with a yawn, while she stretohed 
her arms above her head, and spread ont her 


delicate, diaimond-genamed fingers, ‘' You 
muss stay and bear ms oompany, Misa 
Rofford, and aumse me! "’ 

Lettice smiled. 

‘* How ehall I amuse you, I wonder?’’ 

“ Talk to me!” 

“Ot what?” 

*¢ Yourself i" 

The young girl coloursd » liiile, and 


lowered ber eyelids, 

“' Chose some more interesting subject, Lady 
Alicia!” 

*' Thaé would be impossibie!” resorted my 
Indy, aud her listener little guessed how tras 
this was. ‘I assure you I am extremely 
interested in you, and have been ever since I 
knew you were engegsd to Hubert Elles. 
mers:!** 

‘Then, like the moon's, my [Iustre is a 
hoxsowed one,” laughed the piri 

‘Don’t analyse, Miss Rafiord, you are e@ 


You should accept things aa they come, and 


not attempt to probe below ths surface. Now, | 


confes3 to me, you are very happy?” 

‘Very happy, indeed!" 

‘Toe only cloud on your horizon is your 
lover’s absence ? ” 

“Oh, Lady Alicia, you sre too badi” 
exclaimed Letty, covering her face in bashfni, 
but laughing confnsion. 

“Nonsense! I have been through it all, so 
I may be supposed to know something about 
it. Besides, a love story is always new and 
exciting, even though it may be as old as the 
ee That sounds like a paradox, does it 
not?” 

Lattice made no reply, for jast then the 
butler was seen advancing in the direction of 
the two ladies, bearing a eatver, on which lay 
an orange-coloured envelope. 

‘CA telegram!” exclaimed my lady, reach- 
ing out her hand for it. 

“'I¢ is not for you, my Iady,”’ said the man, 
respectfully, ‘It is for Miss Rafford.” 

“For me?” repeated Lettios, in wondering 
surprise as ehe took it. ‘Who can possibly 
have sent a telegram to me?’’ 

**Habert, of course!” returned Lady Alicia, 
and Loettice wondered why she had net 
immediately guessed that it must be he. 

Bat Lady Alicia was wrong, for the message 
was not from Ellesmere, 

Loettice read it twice over from begianing 
to end, then the paper dropped from her 
nervelesy fingers, aud her face grew deadly 


pale. 

“T hops it is no bad news?” queried Lady 
Alicia, swxiously, while the busier stood a few 
paces off, waitimg to see if there was any 
answer. 

“It ie very bad news, indeed, for it tells me 
that my sister is dangerously ill,’’ was the 
low: voiced reply. 

“Your siever! I did not koow you had 
ore.”’ 

Lotticeappareatly did not hear the remark 


think whether she had better make asy sort 
of explanation to Lady Alicia conocrniag 
Marcia, when her ladyship suddenly iook up 
the message and read it aloud. 

It was from Tabitha Brown—tho old 
servant at Woodside—and it eaid, ‘' Telegram 
just received from Mrs, James Barker, number 
135, Guildford-street, saying that Miss Marcia 
is lying there dying. You must iose no tims 
if you want to see her alive.” 

* Poor giri!” marmurad Lady Alicia, with 
& considerable amount of sympathy in ner 
tonss. ‘Of course you will go at once? "’ 

Lottics nodded. She coald not control ier 
voice sufficiently to speak. 

‘Tnen,” eaid her ladyshis, risiag, “ F will 
answer this while you ava getiivg remiyy 
There is a train leaving Stanford at four: 
twenty. If you are quick you will catuh i 
Is gots you into Paddington somewhere about 
eight o'clock or half-pasi. Simmons '’-—to 
the butler—“ order ths dog-oart to ba gos 
ready at once, aud ist Wlifire bs harnessed 
to it,” 

Lettice marmured her thanks, and rsu up 
to her room to pat on ber travelling aitice, 
and to push intosa black leather bag a few 
articles thst she mighs ne during her 
absence, Habars—her roaching wodding— 
everything wad forgotten in thia new and 
(appalling oslamisy. Marcia dying—Maroia, 
| ker own besntifal lost sister! 
| When she came dowastairs ths dog-cart 
was standing in front of tae hall dcor, and 
| Lady Alicia herself was on the steps. 

} * Take thiz,”"” she said, thrusting a small 











} package into hor hands, ‘I’ ia afew sand- 
| vviches and @ eral] flack of sherry. You wil! 
ibe hungry befora you get to London, fcr TF 
j noticad you did not eat much #) luncheon, fF 


| bavo sent off a telegram straight to Gaiid. 


}ford stress, saying you will come by tti- 
train, and asking Mrs. James Barker— 
\whoever eha may he—to send fomeone ¢ 
Paddington stavion to meat you.”’ 


‘You ara very good,’ murmared the git, 
‘huskily, ‘I don’s know now to thank you,” 
* Nengense! You have nothing to thank 
ijmsfor, You will write when you havo tire, 
| aud let us know how your sister is? And you 
! need not hurry back if there exists any cocoa 
| reason for your remaining. I will seed a line 
ito Hubert to-night, telling him whats has 
| oocurred.” 
| Letstice hurriedly repeated her thanks, then 
|jarped into the dog-cart, and was driven 
| rapidly away. Lady Alicia watehieg her untii 
| she wag out of sight. 

The gizl’s tanughts wero in a tarnuli, and 
}ever afterwards thas journey ap to London 
|oame back to her like a distompersd dream 
Sho had only just time to catoh the train, anc 
then she lay back in one corner of the carriace 
while the landscape, in ail ita pisntecus 
beanty of leaf and bloseom, slipped past in a 
confaeed haze, and the telegrapd wires mace 
waving linea, broken off abraptiy by the tall 
poles tiat sapported them, 

Tue sight of them suggested Tabitha’s 
moes2age, and she put ber hand in her pockes 
to find ii, in order to raad it over again, Ba» 





|ié was net thsre—snd then she remembered 
i that Lady Alicia had not given it back to her. 


Never mind! She recollected the acdresa — 
135, Gaildford-atreet-—and as a matter of fac}, 
the words of the message had also imprintec 
themselves oo her memory. But all the same, 
it wag very carelesa of her to have left is 
behind, aud she wondered too. that Lady 
Alicia had nov thonght of giving it into her 
hauda before she left The Mount, 

It-was getting dug& wren Paddisgion was 
reacted, and the preat gloomy station was 
frill of shadows. To Lottice’s unaccustomed 
eyes is looked bswilderingly vaw: avd confne- 
ing, and afer leaving tho train, she stood for 
&® moment with her hand still resting om the 
handte of the door, while she gazed round ia 
the faint hope that somsoue mighs be there to 
meet her. 

Her hops was not disappoiuted. A man, 





She wag gazing at the telegram, and trying to 


tall, elight sud dark, paeeed ber, looked at 
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[LADY ALICIA THREW HERSELF INTO HUBERT'S ABMS, AND SOBBED OUT HER LOVE 1] 


ber curiously, then turned back, and raised | 
his hat. 

** Excuse me,” he said, ‘are you the young 
lady from Stanford who we telegraphed to 
this morning?" 

‘* Yes,’ eagerly, and yet with some lurking 
feeling of mistrust, for the man’s bold, dark, 
eves were fixed on hers with unmistakable 
admiration. “I am Miss Rafford. How— 
bow is my sister now?” 

‘* Better—much better, and lookiog forward 
to seeing you. I have a cab waiting outside 
to take you toher, By the way, have you 
any luggage?” 

“Only this,” indicating tke black bag in 
her hand, which he at once relieved her of. 
Then he led the way out of the station and 
pat the young girl in a four wheeled cab, into 
which he jamped after her. 

The cabman had apparently had his direc. 
tions before, for he whipped up his horse, and 
drove off much more rapidly than might have 
been expected from the appearance of the 
quadroped behind which he sat. 

Lettice was very silent. She was burning 
to ask a hundred questions concerning 
Marcia, but was withheld by some instinct of 
repugnance to the man at her side, After 
all. if would be better to wait until ehe saw | 
Marcia herself, and then she would be able to | 
learn all she longed to know. 

This was her first glimpse of London, and 
at any other time she would have been fall of | 
intercat in her new surroundings—the busy 
streets, thronged with people, the brilliant 
lights in the shop windows, the multitude of 
vehioles, and the tall, close clustered houses, 
standing up dark and grim againat the sky. 

Of course, she bad no idea of the distance 
from Paddington to Guildford-street, but it 
seemed to her as if she must have been in the 
cab & long time, and she noticed too that they 
had left the noisy streets fcr a mach darker 
and more silent thoroughfare. 








“‘Bhall we be long before we reach my 
sieter?” she asked, at length. 

‘*Not very long—ten minutes or 80 per- 
haps." 

Bat the ten minutes was a very protracted 
one, and the road got quieter and more 
deserted. A vague feeling of apprehension 
stole over her. Was it possible this man was 
not really a messenger from Marcia, but some 
unscrupulous adventurer, whose purpose was 
to decoy her to some lonely spot, and then 
rob her of the few valaables she possessed ? 

Under the influence of this fear, she turned 
to him, with a sharp question,— 

‘“What is your name? You did not tell 
it me.’ 

“ My name is James Barker, and I am the 
son of the person who sent you a telegram this 
morning,” he responded at once, and in a 
matter of fact voice that went a lopg way 
to wards allaying her suspicions, 

After a little while, the cab drew op in 
obedience to an order from the man, who, 
after paying the cabman, dismissed him. 

* The house is just down this turning. We 
shall be there in less than five minutes. You 
had better take my arm,’ said Mr. Barker, 
and without waiting for her reply, he drew 


| her arm forcibly through his, and hurried her 


forward until he stopped before a door set in 
& high wall, above which flickered & dim light. 

“ Wait!” cried Lettice, breathlessly and 
incoherently. ‘I don't like the look of this 
place! I think there may be some mistake. 
My sister cannot be here !"’ 

** Bat she is!” he replied, insistently, ‘If 
you listen you may even hear her — your 
name, as she was doing when I left. It has 
aoe nothing but ‘ Letty, Letty!’ all the day 

ong.” 

Lettice looked at him doubifully, but he 
bore her scrutiny without blenching, though 
he beld her arm firmly, even while he was 
engaged in fitting a Jatch key in the look. 

She cast a rapid glance around her, There 





was no one in sight, and for aught she could 
tell, there were no houses within ken either. 

Whether her fears were groundless or not, 
the result would be the same, for escape was 
out off, since that strong arm pressed hers 100 
securely for her to withdraw it. 

Lettice was not given to being nervous. 
In point of fact, she was far stronger and 
more self-reliant than ninety-nine girls out of 
® hundred, and even now, she said to herself, 
bravely,— 7 

“ OF course it is all right |! How should this 
man have known my name, and that of the 
sender of the telegram if he were not —~ 
James Barker? No doubs poor Marcia ba 
very sufficient reasons for hiding herself in 
this lonely place.” 

Nevertheless, as the gate closed behind 
them with a loud clang, and she found her- 
self in » shick shrubbery, through which 8 
winding path apparently led up to the house, 
her heart began to beat with riotous throbs 
of apprehension that all her efforts were 
powerless to dispel. 


(Zo be continued.) 








awe 


New Yorx has established a school in which 
the children of the poor are taught to make 
and dress dolls, The charge for teaching the 
system is fifty cents a week. The parents pay 
this sum, and the little ones bring their ow2 
materials, Everything they make, dclis and 
Gresses, is their own, and there are maby 
pupils already earning a living in their spare 
hours, In the poorest houses there are scraps 
of flannel, linen, dress goods, and what uot, 
which jind their way to the rag bag. These 
apparently useless bits are taken to school b 
the chiliren, and converted into Colls an 
their outfits. It teaches them also the art of 
dressmaking, as the adult system is only the 
enlarged dol! system, 
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[300 HAYZ HAD BAD NEWS?” SAID GABBIEL, GENTLY. ] 


NOVELETTE.} 
THE MASTER OF THE MILLS. 
on eeepc 
CHAPTER I. 


‘‘ My dearest, it is indeed hard to leave you, 
and for so long a period; but I cannot afford 
to decline the appointment; it is exception- 
good, and Lord Heneage holds out hopes of 
something better to follow!” 

The girl sighed ; there was & wistful look in 
the lovely grey eyes, and the mouth had a 
sorrowful curve; but she answered in a low, 
firm voice,— 

“You must go dear. Maurice; and what 
does it matter how far we are apart when we 
are 60 sure each of the other's love? I would 
not for worlds hold you back. In the years 
that lie before us, you might reproach me 
for such selfishness—and no such chance 
might come again to you. Neglected oppor- 
tunities never return. Go, dear heart, and, 
oh! may Heaven bless you in all your wayal” 

Maurice Audley took the girl into a close 
embrace, 

“Heaven has already blessed me beyond 
my deserts,” he said, “in giving me, you! 
Enid, my darling, how shall I bear to leave 
you? You have made the happiness of all 
my life—and yet it is for your sake, I go. 
I never was tempted so much before, to envy 
the rich!” 

She smiled op at him then,— 

_ ‘I envy no one on earth now,” and the 
light in her lovely eyes gave meaning to her 
words, ‘and at no time was I covetous of 
tiches—I am quite content to have enough,” 

“A woman is not often so ambitious as a 
man,” answered Maurice, ‘‘and if I had but 
& smail certain income there is so much I 
could do. Do you think I should rest content 
to scribble critiques for any editor who will 





Condescend to accept them? No; I would j 


devote myself to writing and publishing a 
novel which should not only bring me fame, 
but be the stepping-stone to fortune. Bat I 
will never sell the copyright of the first-fruits 
of my brain.” 

He spoke with all the arrogance of early 
manhood. With a fall and perfect faith in 
his own powers, which was not perhaps with- 
out good foundation. There were those who 
said Maurice Audley was a genius, and cer- 
tainly Enid Lovel was willing to believe so. 

“Who knows,” she said, dreamily, ‘‘ that 
this appointment may not give you the means 
to realise that dream? Ob, Manrice! how 

roud I should be to hear yoar name on every 
ip—to feel that, despite your great, good for- 
tune, you still loved poor, little me, above 
and beyond all others, and yet, deep down in 
my heart, I think there would be a trembling 
fear, leat you should grow weary or ashamed 
of me!” and then she so clung about him 
that he kissed her again and again, declaring 
that, without her, life would go on with 
broken wing; that she made his world, and 
was his dearest treasure. 

How fast the moments flew! To-night he 
was to leave her for two long years, and as 

et he had scarcely made any preparations 
‘or the journey before him. The girl was first 
to remember this, 

‘‘ Maurice,” she said, gently. ‘ You have 
much to do; you must stay no longer. It 
will not do to lose your train after all.’’ 

He rose reluctantly. 

“I have to pack, of course, and there are 
one or #wo little accounts to settle, Enid—I 
—I did not ,uess how hard it would be to say 
good-bye. Even now it rests with you to say 
whether I go or stay !” 

‘*You mnst go!” she answered, firmly, 
although all her heart was clamouring out to 
her, “‘ Let him stay!” ‘It is not like you to 
be weak, and there is & glorious fatore before 
you; no don't kiss me sgeia—uot now! 
Don't you know there is u limit to my courage 





#00?” and she faintly amiled, ‘“ You must 
set me a good example !'’ 

“I suppose so!” sighing, ‘ but, perbaps, 
even you, sweetheart, do not guess how cruel 
this parting will be to me!” 

Ah! did she not? Did she not by her own 
sharp pangs? Bat womanlike, she did not 
speak of herself. 

‘© You will come up to-night?” she asked, 
‘* It is on your way to the station.” 

‘*‘I shall be round at six; my train does 
not leave until seven: bat I'll wish Mrs. 
Lovel and the youngsters good-bye now. This 
evening I want you all to myself. You will 
come down to the gaie to meet me?” (witha 
certain masterfal air which became him well, 
and which Enid so admired), we will say our 
good. bye there.” 

“Yes, now let me take you to mamma,” 
she is giving Dot and Teddy a lesson in 
geography. Poor mites! 

She led the way along the broad old- 
fashioned hall into a large, low, airy room, 
where sat a middle-aged lady and two 
children, 

“ I have come to say goodbye, Mrs, Lovel,’’ 
announced Maurice. “Iam off to-night you 
know—needs must when somebody, who shall 
be nameless, drives!” 

‘“* Of course it is a great wrench for you," 
Mrs. Lovel said, sympathetically, * but it is 
also a splendid opening; and you and Enid 
are so young you can well afford to wait 
awhile before thinking of marriage!" 

“TI am twenty-five, Mrs. Lovel!” 

“ And Enid nineteen; I should be sorry to 
see my daughter a wife at such an early age! 
My dear, fondly as I am attached to you, I 
would not give her to you yet. When you 
return she will be a woman—absence will 
have tested your mutual love—and I shall 
feel satisfied of your happiness. Now, children, 
wish Manrice goodbye. It will be a long 
time before you see him sain.” ; 

The young man enbdmisted to Dots kisses 
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and Teddy's bear-like hugs. Ho was not very ’ 


fond of children—and it must be confessed 
the young Lovel’s were rather unraly, He 
parted with Mrz. Lovel on the friendliest 
terms, and then went away to his lodgings to 
complete his preparations, and Enid waited in 
sick suspense for the last word to be spoken, 
the last kiss given. 

Maurice Audley and she had been lovers 
now for nine happy months. They had met 
first at the Rectory wheres Manrics was 
asgistant-tutor to the many boarders the 
R:verend Borrowdale received. 

The young man’s prospects were by no 
racsans good: he had nothing to call his own, 
save that earned by real ardaousiabour For, 
although of gentle birth, he inherited no pro- 
perty, all his little fortune having bsen spent 
on his education, and the expenses attending 
life in a university town, Bai he wrote clever 
critiques and articles for popular papers, 
which added not a little to his incoms. He 
Was #0 gniet and steady, led anch an irre- 
proachabie life, and was 2c devoted to Enid, 
thas Mrs, Lovel willingly gave consent to 
their engagement, whish, perforce, must be a 
long one. 

His poverty did not frighten the gentle 
mother. Had not she and Dr, Lovel started 
life together on the slenderest of incomes? 


And had they not been co happy thas when } 


he died, folks thought she would die too? 
Had not bis untimely death aged and changed 
her in all thinga bat her deep-reoted charity 
and unselfishness ? 


Ié was for her children only she had ; 


struggled through that long and terrible iliness 
following her widowhood. It was to them 
she devoted hsracif from firss to last. She 
had a small annuity which maintained the 
little family in comfort, and Enid, who was 
decidediy musical, recsived pupils, and so 
Was no expense. Will, who was seventeen, 
was in the merchant eervice, and as all the 
children between him and the ten year old 
twins had died, Mra. Lovel never felt the 
sting of poverty, aud the days went picasantly 
by at Leatdale Cottage. 

Bat now the mother’s heart was sore for 
her first-born, Tae gentle, lovesome Evid, 
who bad shared all her joys and serrows-siace 
when a little thoughtfal mite of nine ses bad 
oreps to “' mamma's” eide and vainly tried to 
comfort her because “ papa” had gaue asay 
and they would not ses him for suott:a weary 
while. 

Maurice Aadley was going away, aud there 
wore shore who envied his good forsune, 

Through the Rector's influence and-his own 
undoubted fitness for the poss he had bean 
appoiated travelling tutor and companion to 
the only son of Lord Heneage—the Honoaur- 
able Ferries Heneage—at a salary of two 
hundred per annum and al! expenses paid. 

The young aristocrat was weak and easily 
led, though not altogether vicious, aud his 
father had dresded the temptations of 
university life for him. So at the age of 
mineteen he had desided to send him on a 
foreign tour with ® tuior who waa not tos-old 
to share in youthful frolics, and not-so young 
@5 $0 engage in any mad escapade. 

His choice fell on Maurice, and when the 
engagement had been ratified his lordship 
wro 


te,— 

“Tf you falfil your somewhat diffiouls daty 
{aa 1 have every belief you will) I can promise 
you a certaia and remunerative position when 
your preeent engagement closes. In the mean- 
while, do your best with and for my son, and 
you will not fiad mo ungratefal.”’ 

Ié was of this promise tat Maurice-Andley 
thought as be walked that evening to Leafdale 
Cottage. Tas month was March, and under 
the. hedgerows the violets: had began to 
blossom; and even the primroses showed here 
aud therea pale bad. The willows and alders 
had litile knotealong their slender branches, 
whioh spoke to any lover of natursof the near 
future wheo they, with all the world woald 
break into tender, Ce'icate green, 

Over the gate whish opened into the Lovels 
* 





} teli meall that is passing roand you? 





garden little vivid leaves were shining amongat 

the darker green of ivy ; and under the saffron 

and pale blue sky, with a white wrap loosely 

— about her head and shoulders, stood 
d, 

The evening was cold, with a suspicion of 
frost, but the girl fels neither wind nor frost 
as che stretched out her hands to her lever. 

**T came as-soon as I could,” hewsaid, as he 
entered and pot an arm about her. “ There 
was more to do\than I thought, Enid, my: 
a Re ray an ny _— ad ever stand 

ether thus a: ta torthe trembling 
girl is seemed # voice sighed through the 
empty garden, “ Never agai! never again ! ” 

She clung to hiarin a passion of pain. She 
did not seek now to: hide how much she loved 
him, how neuch she grieved that he must go, 
Whatever dapponed in the years before them 
she would have him remember what he was 
then to her; and how her heart was all but 
broken beoanse they needs must part. 

“Speak to me!" he whispered. “Speak 
to me, sweetheart! Lai me hear you say 
again andagain, ‘I love you!'” 

Tae lovely tearfal eyes met his, 

“T love you!” she said, simply, ‘Oh, 
Maurine! oh, Maurice—what shall I say? 
How oan I bid you think of me, who shail 
think of'and pray for you by night and day? 
Do noi forges me—or if, for your happiacas 
and welfare you do forget—remember I shall 
not blame you. How could I when I have 
loved you once?” 

‘Aad shall our love not last with our 
lives?" he asked. ‘' Forgetfalness of you 
weuld be impossible, Why will you darken 
our iass momenta with such doubts as these? 
My bsicved! my beloved! you are all the 
world to ma!”’ 

With « little satiefied sigh she put up hez 
hand and touched his cheek, then she lifted 
hsr facs and kissed him oucs solemnly, as 
though in kissing she had bleat him. 

‘You will write me often, Enid? You will 
Iam 
suck @ jealous fellow. I shall be torturing 
myoeif fess in my absence some other 
worthier #ian I—may steal you from mo, 
my darling! my darling! Don’t you think I 
feel now littie I deserve my treasure? But 
Heaven Knows how dearly I prizs-you, how 
earnestly I will strive to atone to you for this 
enforo:d separation through all the years to 
come, Kiss me now, and promise to keep 
faith Witt me until I return to youn—and then, 
it must ba farewell.” 

She laid her little hands in his, ard looked 
steadfastly inte hie-eyes. 

“You, and you alone; shall fill my heart 
and claim my thoughts: Uutil you, of your 
own will and pleagore, cast ms aside I will 
cling to you with all my soul!” 

In the depth of his sorrow he langhed that 
she could for a moment dream he should 
weary of her; and then ke Kissed her lips, 
her check, her brow; and, strong man as he 
was, trembled and grew sick at heart at the 
thought oc? ail those: lowg, long months when 
he would hanger ard havger’all invain for 
the sich? of her sweet face, the sound of her 
low and tender voice: 

“Good-bye!” he whiepered, hoargely, again 
and agein, coupling with that one word ail 
endearing epithets; and she, faint and spent 
with the passion of grief and love consuming 
her, 3) lash throst him with gentle hands a 
little agide. 

“Let us part now,” she said, “ whilet we 
havo strength. I am weak ava child to-night. 
Do n3% les me play she coward now. I want 
to speed you wish smiles not tears. Heaven’s 
grace go with you, dear!" and then she 
slipped from hix embracing arms, and he saw 
her face vaguely through the gathering night 
—her dear pale face, with the wide, sorrowful 
eyes-and quivering month, 

Without sword be turned and went his 
way, not-daring to look back once at the lithe 
young form by the gate, 

And when she cond see him no longer Enid 


—=p, 
awhile ag though her very heart would break 
Toen sighing heavily she went back to the 
house. 

Mra. Lovel met her in the hall, 

“He has gone, dear,” she said, laying 
caressing hands upon the girl's shoulders, 
“ Poor child! it is hard for you now to baar 
bad this separation will only teach each the 
other's trac value, and two years will quickly 
pass. Basides, there ia jass a chance Lord 
Heneage will reoali his son to Eagland for g 
week or two ia the course of & few months, 
and then Maurice will be abis to ran down io 
Pennethorne. Now, dear, go to your own 
room—I will come to you presently—and try 
to rest. It has been a hard day for you!” 
Aad Euid, glad to bealone, obsyed. There 
by her little white: bed she prayed for hin 
whose love was the crowning g'ory of her life, 
and passionately entreated Heaven to bring 
him bao to her, to ba with him in all hig 
going out and coming in, to bless him with 
isa choices’ biessings. 

Taen sho laid down upon her bed, worn by 
sorrowand weeping. Quite late Mra. Lovel 
went into her room. 

The gitl was lying with her face resting 
upon her clasped hands, the long dark lashes 
were wet with tears. Ths mother stooped, 
and kissing her cheek lightly, stole away lest 
she should awaken her. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘* Exp, I have a most wondsrfal pieos of 
news for yeu,” said Mes, Lovel, about a week 
after Maurice and bis. charge had staried for 
Spain, ‘the old mills are to re-open after 
iwenty years. Menwrealready a$ work, and 
I suppose alterations and repairs are to be 
carried on most extensively | ” 

‘* Qh, dear,” said Enid, letting her hands 
fall upon the book before her, ‘‘ Pennethorne 
will sink to the level of a factory town, Is is 
very nice as it is!” 

“Bué alithe same is is ia anything bata 
flourishing condition,” smiled her mother, 
‘‘and I suppose the new owner is immensely 
rich, and very philanthropic: He is going to 
baild model costages for his ‘hands,’ each 
with a nice pisce of garden ground. He will 
pay them well, and their hours will not be 
long.’ 

‘* He must bea modern Quixote,” said Haid, 
‘*Pray what is his name, from whence does 
he hail (as the Yankees say), is he young or 
old, and has he yet arrived? "’ 

“T'll try to answer your questions in rota- 
tion,” laughing. ‘He is oalled Gabriel 
Dandas, he comes from Bristol, he is .appar- 
ently thirty yearsold, and as present is lodg- 
ing at Mrs. Cornfords. For the rest, he is 
very tall, six feet‘two I shonid savy, broad in 
proportion, with afiue face, sud calm, grand 
eyes. He wears close-cropped beard and 4 
heavy moustache, and when he speaks he does 
#0 in a low, musical voiee; which’ one feels is 
capable of any and'every inflection.” 

“You have both seem ant spoken to this 
rara avis?" Enid said, a litvle languidly. 
‘s Well, mamma, however much you may be 
prepossessed in hie favour I vow I shall hate 
him if he spoils our lovely lanes and walke, 
and turns Pennethorne into a refage for 
course men and slatternly women. Why could 
not he taks his mills and cottages else- 
where ?"’ 

Mrs, Lovel emiled: 

“ Avon’t-youa little unreasonable, Enid?” 

“Oh,” ozied precosions Dot, “don't you 
know Maurice's letter is a poet Iate? and 
sissie looked so disappointed when eleven 
cams and old Nobbins never cstied. I think 
it must’be awfal to have sweethoarts!”’ 

“T think you had best get your hat and 
join Teddy in the garden,” her mother 
remarked, severely. ‘ Little girls should be 
seen but no# heart,” so Dot went off in high 
dudgeow, and « pupil arriving Enid was 
carried ont of herself, and forgot about the 





bowed her head upon her hands, and wept 


jletter antil the next delivery was dus. 
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Then she ran down to the gate, and old 
Nobbins, with a friendly smile, handed her a 
jarge equare envelope. 2 ig 

“ Bere it is, Miss Enid, and I hope it brings 

good news. You're looking fine and well” (as 
she colonr mounted to her.cheeke), ‘and I’m 
sleased to see it. Good evenin’, miss.” 
*' Then, a8 he trudged on his way, the girl ran 
to the little arbour where co many happy 
hours had been spent, and read and re-read 
those dear words until they seemed impriated 
on heart and brain alike. 

Was ever woman so happy in her love ag 
she? Was ever woman so blessed? She asked 
nerself these questions again and again, 
answering always no.” 

She was very, very happy then, and no 
shought of woe to come crossed her mind or 
troubled her heart, 

Manrice loved her. Ahk! then what was 
jkere left to desire save his quick return ? 


She walked down the trim path. It was} 


laie in May, and the borders were beautifal 
with blue-bells, ‘ none co pretty,” and a host 
of early flowers, Above her were the snow- 
white canopies of ancient hawthornes, the 
yellow tassels of laburnurm, the heavy, sweet 
blooms of the lilacs, 

She drew & deep breath of delight. Whata 
fair world i¢ was! How impossible ib seemed 
that sorrow and sin could fiad any abiding 
place here, 

Her eyes wandered to the distant mille. 


“ They will spoil it all,” she thought, regret. | 
“I shall loge the glimpse of hiilla ; 
beyond, and the horrid smoke will disfigare ; 


fally. 


the whole place. Maurice will hardly resog- 
pize it when he retuiae.” 
The little gate swung open, a tall, a very 


tall man stooped beneath the over arohingivy, | timeg here, and do not cate for changes; bat 
' 


aud came to meet her. 


She recognised him at once by her mother’s | 


dezcription, and stood in the narrow pathway 
waiting for him to join her, wondering what 
could be his errand there. 

‘I feel myaclf an intruder,” he said, litting 


his hat, ‘bus.the Reotor is suddenly indis. | 
posed, and Mra, Braishe asked me to oall here | 
for a certsin invaluable medicine Mrs. Lovel | 
She said it would take very little | 


ooncocts, 
time to prepare.” 

“Marnma is out, bus I know what Mr. 
Braithe requires. I oan getitready, aud will 
take it at once to the Reajory.” 

‘IT could not trouble you so far, the Reotor 
would not wish it.” 


_ “Jenny (our one maid) is @ poor, nervous | 
body, and it is growing dark, I am notafeaid. | 


I will take the draught,” and she began to 
move towards the house. Bat Mr. Dundas 
accommodating his steps to hers, said,— 

“I cannot allow that, Make me your mes- 
Senger, Miss Lovel,” 

Be locked swiftly up at him, He had a 


weary look like that of » man who has toiled | 


long hours. 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘I will go. Tie walk 
will be good for me, and your way lies in an 
Opposite direction to the Reotory,”’ 

“I will wait here antil you are ready," Mr, 
Dundas said, in quiet tones. “There are a 
uamber of rough men in Pennethorne jast 
now, I cannot permit you to go alone,” 

The colour flamed into her face. 

“In Pennethorne I have never been in- 
salted! Aud—and pardon me, Mr. Dandaz, 
i518 you who are bent upon introducing the 
tough elemsné! ” 

There was a strange look in his face, ia his 
gtand, majestic eyes, as he answered,— 

“The ‘rough element’ might be rough no 
longer if some few with large hearts and 
broad sympathies could be found to lift it 
from the mire, Miss Lovel, I am waiting for 
the medicine. If you will go, I muaé beg you 
to let me walk with you. Otherwise, I utterly 
refuse to allow you to leave this garden | "’ 

He spoke with the air of a man accustomed 
to obedience. And although Enid’s heart 
revolted ayainst his authority wishsut a word, 


she went back to the house; bat she would | fal 
So he waited with | 


Oi invite hia to enter, 


ali apparent’ patience for her return, and 
presently she came out, bearing a little 
basket, which he at once took from her. 

They walked some few yards ia silence, 
then Gabriel Dandas said,— 

‘IT suppose you, in common with many 
ladies, regard me as the enemy of Penne- 
thorne?” and he smiled down amusedly ai 
her. ‘' Reaiiy, I ought to be aggrieved.” 

“I don’s think the milis wil bean im. 
provement!'’ Enid said, a ériflc sharply. 
** Pennethorne ia very nice as it is.” 

“10 ia very deadly lively, and property is at 
@ discount. Tieze are houses empty all over 
; the placa. I meantofillthem. The pises is 
falling into & state of decay, piteous to see.” 

‘* Bester so, than it should be transformed 
into a den of wickedness. I dread the advent 
of your exaplo; és," 

‘Pardon! I don't think sou quite under- 
stand the ‘factory hand,’ pure and simple. 
1 grant you the men are often rough and dis- 
B0iuée, tha women bold and slatternly; bat 
you've got to oonsider their training before 
you condemn them, And under their coarse 
and rugged exteriors often there will beat a 
hesré of gold, a dogged faithfulness, which 
well might shame us who are more fayonred. 
What they need is sympathy and a firm band 
to goide them until they are capable of walk- 
: ing selene,” 

He spoks with enthusiasm, and her anger 
agsinss him melted as she locked into his 
grand face, eo indercribably softened now. 





i “and my life bas been eo quivt, co sheltered, 
| that perhaps I do not sufficiently realise the 
' temptations of those you wish to befriend. 
| Then, too, we are & great desl behind the 


| weaball grow accustomed to then.” 

“Thope ee. And, perhaps, when the milla 
| ave finished, you will allow me to show you 
; and Mra, Lovel over them. Here ia the 
| Rectory. Iwill not go in agaia, bat will wais 
| you here,” and Enid wentin sione. 

Site did not stay long, as she found Mr, 
Braiths much better, and she remembered 
with a sense of shyness thas Gabriel Dandas 
| Was pacing up and down beyond the gates, 

He at least never forgot that homeward 
walk beneath the clear moonlit sky. Oace he 
| paused to gather some crimson may, once to 
secure & cluster of chestnut blossoms, and he 
; talked in low tones on topios likely to interest 
his companion. 


Enid heard little or nothing of hia discourse, 
because in her heart she was repeating again 
and yet again the loving words Maurice bad 
written, 

She did not invite him to enter the little 
garden, but wished him good.bye at the gate. 

Mes, Lovel had returned, and she met Enid 
in the hail. 

““T was starting to meet you,” she said. 
‘'I¢ is late, and I felt nervous. How is Mr, 
Braithe now?” 

‘Better. Mamms, I have both seen and 
talked with your paragon, in fact he lefts me 
but a moment since. I ayree with you, he is 
very nice, but I am not reconciled yet to the 
idea of she mills. Iam afraid it will be a very 
difficult matter to convert me to the belief 
that Pennethorne wiil be improved by them, 
Now, shall we have supper? I¢ is very late.” 

The work of repairing the mills went on 
merrily, and beyond them, io the course of 


places when finished. 


days, superintendirg personally all the work 
in hand, 
‘‘TE you want ® thing weil done, you must 
do it yourself,” he said, with a quiet smile. 
So the drainage and building, the laying 
ont of gardea ground went on under his watch. | 
| faleya, and the progress made was wonder- | 





ul. 
A lovely old-fashioned “house called The 


“T did not stay to reflest,” she said, gently, | 


Bué though she answered him yes and no, 


Manor was for sale, and he bought that for 
his own residence. 

“I haie new honses,' he said to Mr, 
Byaithe, “1 like a plave with old associations 
clinging about it. The Manor wiil suit me 
beautifully, there are so many legends rife 
about id.” 

So The Manor was farnished from garret 
to basement, a staff of servanta engaged, and 
Gabriel Dandas took up residence there. 

Nex the mille were finished and opened, 
the ‘‘ hands” poured in, and Penaethorne re- 
garded them with something akin to dismay. 

Ii was such a respectable little town, and 
these people were alien to their ideas of re- 
spectability. : 

The cottages were not yet completad, so 
| the “hands” lodged in the adjacent villages, 
coming noisily into the sown at early morn- 
ing, leaving noisily at six in the evening. 

They were such a careless and, for the most 
part good-natured people, foxd of horse-play, 
iand practical jckes; fali of a sturdy indepen. 
‘dence, and a strong idea of their own rights. 
| And is was upon such material, Gabriel pro- 
| posed to work. 
| Ho had set aside a portion of the estate for 
|& Kecreation ground. There was to be cricket 
‘for the boys, swinga aad other amusements 
for tho girls; in the winter he purposed 
| holding night schools and “ penny-readings.” 
' And yet, with ail this work on hand, he 
‘found time to call often at Leafdale Cottage. 
| He liked talking to the gentle widow, the 
children amused him, and then—vwell then, 
\there was Enid to look as, Enid with her 
sweet flowerlike face, her starry eyes, and 
crown of brown curls and braids. And the 
oftener he eaw hor the greater grew hig ad- 
miration. 

She wasso loving and patient with those 
tiresome youngaters, so infinitely, yet aa- 
consciously, tender towards the dear mother. 
And in all she said and did there was a quist 
grace peculiarly her own that appealed to 
| Gabriel, as nothing in any women had ap- 
| pealed hefore. 
| Noone dreamed of danger to him, no one 
i thonght it necessary to speak of Maurice to 
jhim, All Pennethorne kaew of Enid's engage- 
| ment, and all Penneshorae took is for granted 
pe ‘* Master of the Mills” was not ignorant 
| Of ik, ‘ 
| 0 he drifted with the stream, and even 
before he gueszed it, bia heart had gone from 
| him, and Gabriel was not & man to love lightly, 
or lightly to forget, 

The golden summer came, ripened, snd died 
jin the arms of a glorious autumn; the cot- 
| tages were all but finished, the might school, 

‘‘apiok aud span,” rose mejestieally above 
; them, and Pennethorne was growing recon- 
| oiled to all these changes, and, if the truth 
|muet be told, rather enjoyed them. ‘Ths 
tradesmen were flourishing as they had nos 
done for long years, and there waa not an 
empty houae to be seen. Gabriel was natur- 
ally pleased with the roformation he had 
effected, 

‘‘ Really,” he esid, with a langh, to Enid, 
iI look on myself aa the patron and bene- 
factor of the town! Yon are not angry with 
me now for waking Pennethorne from its 
reprohensible sleep ? ’’ x 

‘Tam angry still that you have spoiled my 
prettiest view,” she answered with mock 
gravity, ‘and now, if one has a longing to 
escape from bricks and mortar, one must walk 
80 far to do it, that one feels it impossible to 











ercoticn, were the model cottages. And even | penetrate to the country! No, Mr. Dandas, 
Enid was obliged to own they would be pretty | I regard you distinctly ae our evil genius,” 


and then ske lifted her sweets face to his and 


Gabriel Dandas was a busy man in those | laughed, such a low, liquid laugh. ‘ There are 


times when I am wicked enough to wish all 
your pretty baiidings might fall like the house 
built upon sand.” 

“ This is very awfol,” seid Gabriel, looking 
down from his great height, ‘‘I had no idea 
Misa Level you were so vindictive. And I 
had been hoping all along you would help me 
with my night-sohools, and sometimes (a3 a 
vory great favour) cing at my entertainments. 
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You ps just ~~ % sympathetic bane he 
a) 80 powerfally to my poor peo) 

ion, you'll be just enough to acknowledge 
that they have not flagrantly violated any 
law of the land up to this date.” 

The gleam of mischief died out of Enid’s 
eyes. 

‘I was not altogether in earnest,” she said, 
gently, ‘and I will gladly help you if I can. 

you think my singing will please them, I 
will sing as often as you please; but I should 
be a failare at the school, I am not olever at 
all—I should feel just a wee bit like an 
impostor !”’ 

e looked disappointed, 

“You would be a power at the school; 
there are dozens of the hands who cannot even 
read. Won't you help me there?”’ 

She hesitated a moment, then she said,— 

‘+I will take those if you wish it.” 

‘*T certainly do; and although you may 
believe it, many of the poor souls are so sensi- 
tive they would not acknowledge their ignor- 
ance to half my kind volunteer assistants. 
Miss Braithe is very good and clever, bat she 
rubs them the wrong way—with many, many 
thanks I leave them in yourhands, I propose 
to bave our first reading next Tharaday, 
beginning at seven-thirty. That will give 
the lads and lasses ample opportunity to make 
themeelves respectable; and during the 
interval, coffee and biscuits will be served— 
ow will want some inducement to come at 

rst.” 

* You think of everything,’ the girl said, 
& note of admiration in her voice, ‘and you 
bave your people’s welfare so much at 
heart !” 

** ] feel responsible for them,” he answered 
gravely, ‘and I want our first entertainment 
to be a great succese. The church choir will 
kindly give some glees; Miss Braithe and 
Mr. Oornford have promised a song each and 
a duet. You shall give us what you will, and, 
really, I see mo need for you to atiend 
rehearsal |” 

* Thank you; and what isto be your con- 
tribution to the performance?” 

“I am going to give a couple of readings. 
I don't sing you know, my musical education 
was sadly neglected,’ he added, with a smile; 
“bud in time I want to organise a singing 
class for my folks. It would be a wonderful 
success! " 

They had now reached the gate, and Gabriel 
pieaded,— 

‘May I not come in? It is quite early, 
Miss Lovel !"’ 

“The children have not yet gone to bed, 
Mr. Dandas, and you always make them 
troublesome! I must decline to admit you 
to night!" 

“I feel like the Peri shut out from Para- 
dise—a gigantio Peri it is true, so there is all 
the more room for disappointment in my 
body!" laughing out then. ‘ Miss Lovel, 
you have a hears of stone for all your seeming 
gentleness | ” 

“Mr, Dandas, I resent your words,” she 
answered, lightly. “Take care I do not 
punish them by forgetting my engagement to 
sing on Thursday. I am quite capable of 
such conduct,” 

“Towards me! Oh, yes! bat you would 
not treat my people so cruelly!” 

‘lam not sure! Good-night!" and with 
& little bow she left him, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tse night for Gabriel's entertainment 
arrived, bat Mrs. Lovel was indisposed, so 
that Enid went alone. Her first song was 
uot until rather late in the evening, and she 
gat on the platform beside Miss Braithe, lis- 
tening to the other performers, watching 
curicusly the gaily dressed lasses and lads 
who had come to see “ what sort of 'o fun the 
master purvided.”’ 

Gabriel's first reading tickled them im- 








Papers,” and the hearty roars of laughter, 
which broke out now and again, were eoffi- 
cient testimony to their enjoyment. 

He read with infinite humour, doing justice 
to the great man whose name shall shine in 
the page of literature so long as England 
and an E survives, and when he 
shatiiahdiaaghol sadlishounswensy altbongh 

D un’ was weary, altho 
she felé proud too of her friend’s success, 
Then it was her turn to sing, and trembling a 
little, she rose, and Ieant upon the handrail 
before her, She had no musio, she knew her 
ballads too well to need it, and she had been! 
careful to choose such as she thought and hoped 
would please her strange audience, 

The sweet, pure voice, rose and fell, and 
over the people stole a deep hush. It was 
“The Distant Shore,” she sang, and they 
listened with breathless delight, until the 
closing words,— 

‘* Be of good cheer, poor heart, 

At rest on the distant shore, 

Where thou and thy love walk hand in hand, 

Ever and ever more!” 


Then, oh! what a fary of applause greeted 
her. She mast sing again, they would not: 
let her go. 

She was a little pale with emotion, a little. 
afraid of the excitement she had wrought 
amongst them: but after » momentary hesi- | 
tation she broke into the pathetic ballad, | 
‘The Olid Arm Chair,"’ and throwing all her | 
soul into it, forgot her audience, the eager - 
eyea fixed upon her; all save her sabject, and ; 
came back only to the present when Gabriel : 
taking her hand let her away amidst the; 
cheers of ‘‘ his people.” 

Then came the interval. Afterwards the ; 
master of the milla read the death scene of 
Little Nell, and even he, who knew his people 
well had hardly reckoned upon the effect it 
would produce upon them, 

Women bowed their heads and wept 
unrestrainedly, men ashamed of such emotion, 
pulled their caps over their eyez and furtively 
wiped away their unwonted tears; and when 
Gabriel made an end, a deep breath passed 
through the hall, and for a while not a word 
distarbed the intense silence, and then—well, 
then, never had such an ovation been heard : 
in Pennethorne; and those who had been| 
afraid Gabriel’s choice would be above his 
emplo; és understanding, acknowledged that 
he — the keynote to their minds and hearts 





al ° 

Altogether this firat ‘‘reading’’ was a 
brilliant success, and when the evening ended, 
happy but tired, Enid walked homewards 
beside Gabriel, 

Leafdale Cottage lay wide of the town and 
presently they left their companions far 
behind, and were to all intents and purposes 
alone, then the girl spoke out of the fulness of 
her heart. 

* You have begun a great and good work, 
Mr. Dundas.” 

‘* Will you help me to carry it on?” he 
asked, quickly. 

For a moment she did not understand, then 
as her eyes met the shining light in the deep | 
blue ones bent upon her, her soul melted | 
with pity for his pain, and putting out her 
— hands with an almost tragic gesture she 
cried,— 

“Oh, hush! oh, hush! Mr. Dandas, I 
never dreamed of this, I1—I——” 

“IT have frightened you,” he said, ever so 
gently. ‘I spoke too suddenly, but my love 
for you is not of sudden growth. From our 
firat meeting my heart hai been drawn from 
me to you, and now, my dear, I give my life 
into your hands to do as you will with it!” 

The drooping face was inexpressibly sad, the 
lovely eyes were fall of tears. 

‘Has no one told you the troth?” she 





white and drawn, He drew his breath harg 
like one spent with running, and Enid wa 
afraid to look at him. 

Then he said in a strange, calm voice, — 

“It would have been kinder to have ioij 
me this before,” and that was his on}, 
reproach. 

‘If I had guessed—if only I had guessed,” 
Enid broke out, ‘but I never dreamed there 
was that in me to win your great and noble 
heart ; and now—now I shall lose your frieng. 
ship, the friendship I have learned to prize, 
Ob! Mr. Dundas, can you ever forgive me?" 
and then to his dismay ahe burst into passion. 
ate tears. 

The sight of her grief had the effect of 
restoring his self-control as nothing else could 
have done. 

He took one little cold hand in his, and 
holding it in a warm, firm clasp, said,— 

“Don’t do that, Enid. I cannot bear io 
think I have made you unhappy, and my 
reproach was upjast. Dear, I have no one to 
blame but myself. Never by word or lovk 
have you given me reason to hope that one 
day you would come to me, my dear and 
honoured wife. All the fault is ming, as | 
hope all the pain may be, and for the reui, 
we may atill be friends if you will forget and 
forgive to-night’s presumption |” 

She lifted her eyes to his, they were eicquens 
with feeling, and the tears still giittered upon 
the long lashes. 

“If I may still enjoy your regard,” she 
said, humbly, ‘I shall be proud and giad, 
You cannot tell how great an honour I have 
felt it to be your chosen ally, and how mush 
fuller my life is because of you!” 

He lifted the little hand and kiseed it 
gravely. 

“Let all things be between us as though 
this had never happened. Iam not going to 
deny that I am sorely disappointed, because 
although I did not think you loved me as! 
would be loved, I hoped in tims 5ou would; 
bat strong men do not fall beneath the first 
blow. So if I may not have the best place in 
your heart I still may have a share in it, and 
in time I shall learn content.” 

So he spoke, and she fondly tried to believe 


j that like other men he would forget, and 


choose some other woman to wife, some 
woman who would make him her hero and her 
idol; bat in her heart of hearts ehe knew that 
Gabriel Dandas wae not quite like other nien, 

Very few words passed between them dur- 
ing the remainder of their walk, and at the 
little gate they parted. ’ 

‘*Good. night,” said Gabriel, ‘do not dis- 
tress yourself because of me. Let me see a 
bright face to morrow when I call.” 

“Good-bye,” she answered, under her 
breath, ‘ You are very good to me,” and 
then she went slowly up the garden path, and 
he having watched until the door closed upon 
her, walked swiftly with bent head down the 
quiet road. 

He could not go home yet, he must fight 
out his batile alone, and none bat the mai 
himseif knew how bitter was the fight. With 
all the strength and force of his character, 
with all the accumulated passion of his thirty 
years he loved Enid, and the soul withia him 
roae in hot revolt against his cruel fate. Who 
was this man who stood between him and his 
desire? Was he worthy such a heart 43 
Enid’s? Could he hold her as dear as be 
(Gabriel) did or consecrate his life so utterly 
to her service ? 

Once he paused, and a groan broke from 
him as he realised how much he had lost— 
how all the beauty and brightness had gone 
from out his existence. Is was oruelly bard, 
could he bear it as became a man? Ooald he 
meet her daily, and yet give no oause of 
offence by look or word of the love consuming 
him. Could he? 

“J will! She 





asked. ‘I never for a moment supposed you 
were ignorant of it, Mr. Dandas, I am already 
engaged |” 


: c m im- | The blow was so sudden, so bitter that| 
menecly, it was the trial scene from ' Pickwick . under the clear moonlight his face showed 


“IT willl” he said, aloud. 
shall never have to say I was false to the 
friendship she valued and relied upon.” 

He had finished the fight, the worst was 
past. He set his face towards home, and 
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e— 
halted no more, Then, having dismissed the 
servants, he sat alone in the library buried in 
bitter thonghts. Here he had hoped that one 
day she would sis beside him whilst he waded 
through his mass of correspondence. He had 
often pictured himself looking up from those 
troublesome accounts, to see her dear face 
smiling back at him, and her eyes aglow with 
love. 

For her sake he had made all things dainty 
and fair—and Ic! she would have none of 
them. He threw out hia arms before him, 
and buried his face upon them. 

“Ah, Heaven!” he groaned, “it is all 
over now for me—wife and children are not 
for me--half the vigour is gone from my 
life!” 

And yet, when he rose the next morning, 
after a sleepless and terrible night, there was 
no sign upon him by which one might guess 
his misery. He was only a little graver, but 
not noticeably eo; as usual he called at the 
cottage in passing, carrying ® book for Enid 
and some dainty sweetmeats for the 
youngsters, and his manner was so free from 
all embarrassment that Enid could almost 
believe she had dreamed the events of the 
previous night, 

And so in the days that followed he came 
and went, cheerfal, kindly, full of plans for 
the happiness and welfare of others, until the 
girl grew to regard him with something akin 
to reverence (almost all women are born hero- 
worshippers) and his “hands” declared in 
nervous English that the master was a 
‘‘durned sight better nor any o' them big 
guns who made the laws, there weren't one 
wot could come nigh him for goodness and 
brains.” 

Obristmas was fast drawing near when 
Gabriel first began to notice a change in Enid, 
It was slight—very slight in the beginning, 
but the eyes of love are keen, and he could 
never be blind to any change in her. I¢ 
ssemed to him that her laugh grew lees fre 
quent, her step slower, that by and by the 
sweet mouth tock a mournful curve, and that 
there were shadows lurking in the depths of 
her great grey eyes. Bat to him she was 
always the same kind ally, the ready sym- 
pathiser with all his plans, and yet—and yet 
he was troubled because of her. 

One day, as he watched her leaving the 
room, his eyes showed a little too plainly what 
he saw, 80 that Mrs. Lovel was emboldened to 
say,— 

** You see it, too, Mr. Audley, the change in 
the child. She is anxious and troubled, 
although she thinks it disloyal to her lover to 
admit so much to me. He has been away 
nine months now, and—and although I would 
not have believed it, if any person suggested 
to me before he went, that he could grow tired 
. my child, I am afraid I must believe it 

W. 

“At first his letters oame very frequently, 
then perhaps once a week—of late not nearly 
80 often; it is now nearly three weeks since 
pty ious tite. a exonees ate on 

plea of lack of opportunity, says perhaps 
he is now in some isolated place where the 
postal arrangements are distinotly primitive, 
and that hig letters may have misoarried— 
bat I am afraid that in his case, at least, 
absenoe has not made thebeart grow fonder, and 
Tam troubled beyond measure for my child.” 

A wild hope rose in his heart that he might 
yet win Enid, but he crushed it down ae un- 
worthy, and said with all apparent calmness 
(Gong indeed his pulses were throbbing 

y. 

“You may wrong Miss Enid’s lover! It is 
possible he may be ill and unable to write,” 
then as the girl returned there was no farther 
chance of speech between them, But all that 
day and for many days to come the burthen 
of her grief lay heavily upon Gabriel’s spirit. 

Chrittmas passed in quiet fashion, the 
Lovel's and a few near neighbours dined at 
the Manor House, and later on helped Gabriel 
MH entertain all the hands, and the poor of 

enuethorne. Then the festivities came to an 





end, and life went on in the same quiet way 
as before. 

It strack Mrs. Lovel as ominous that 
neither letter nor little gift such as Maurice 
had been wont to send, arrive on Christmas 
morning. 

It made her heart ache to see the look of 
expectancy change to bitter disappointment 
in Enid’s eyes, and more than all it hurt her 
to hear the forced laughter and sffected merri- 
ment with which the girl sought to disguise 
her pain. Bat she was & wise woman, and 
made no comment upon Manrice Audley’s 
conduct, She felt that was more than Enid 
in her present state could bear. 

Oh the twenty ninth of December the long- 
looked for letter arrived, and Enid’s heart 
throbbed with passionate delight when she 
saw the postmark was “Clifton.” So he was 
in England, he would find time to see her— 
and the happy tears rose to her eyes, as with 
trembling fingers she drew out her precious 
letter. But as she read the light faded from 
her face, all the new-born gladness was 
strangled in ite birth. It was so brief, so 
brief ! and ah! dear Heaven, so cold, for this 
is what she read,— 


“My peak Enxrp,— 

‘* You will be surprised {to see by this 
that we arein England. We returned on the 
twenty-third butasour stay in London was 
80 short, and the time of our departure so un- 
certain, I thought it best not to apprise you of 
my return, as it was quite impossible for me 
to run down to Pennethorne. On the twenty- 
third we had a fairly enjoyable evening at the 
Atherns:m—the play a new one, beingdis- 
tinctly good. 

“Christmas Day we spent in awfal state 
with Lord Heneage, coming down here on the 
twenty-sixth, If you anewer this really bald 
epistle before the third, address me here, if 
not wait until you hear from me again as my 
movements are now very uncertain. I expect 
we cross to Calais in a few days, and from 
thence go to Paris. 

‘‘ With best wishes to Mre. Lovel and the 
children; love to yourself, and hoping you 
have had a very jolly Christmas.—Always 
yours, ** Mavgics."” 


Was that all? Not one word of love on 
which to feed her hungry heart ; not one wish 
or hope expressed that they two soon might 
meet? Had he been so near to her, and yet 
could not seek her out? What did it mean? 
Was it possible, Maurice—the true, the noble, 
the idol of her girlish heart—no longer cared 
for her? 

The letter dropped from her nerveless 
fingers to the floor, and she stood looking 
down upon it with despairing eyes. 

She never heard the door opened, nor saw 
Gabriel until he came and touched her hand. 


* You have had bad news,” he said, gently. | 


She lifted her wild eyes to his face, clutched 
at her throat as though she were strangling 
Then she feebly tried to smile. 

‘‘I am a coward,” she said, with a pathetic 
quiver in her voice, ‘and imagine all sorts of 
calamities on the smallest foundations. Do 


not notice me. I—I—oh! what shall Ido? 
What shall I do?” and then the white hands | 


went up to shield the whiter face, and all her | 
frail young body was shaken by her sobs. 

What could he say? What could he do to, 
comfort her? He, who loved her so well, 
though so hopelessly. 

‘‘ Heaven help you!’ and as he spoke, hia 
hand rested s moment, protectingly, upon her | 
shoulder, then he did the wisest thing he) 
could—he went ous and left her alone, feeling 
solitade was beat for her. 

She groped for her letter, she read it again 
and again with burning eyes, and set lips, 
Then she said, under her breath, — 

“I¢ will kill me! I¢ will kill me, but I 
will make no sign ! I will die like the Spartan 
boy! Bat, oh! Maurice! Oh! Maurice! if 
you had but been sure of your heart, how 
much happier for me!” 

With all her gentleness, Enid Lovel was 








very proud, so her answer to Maurice con- 
veyed no reproach, asked no explanation, 
She wrote natorally of this and that, chatted 
on local news, related how she had spent 
Christmastide, and gave no least hint of the 
grief gnawing at her heart. 

She met Gabriel with perfect calmness, 
saying,— 

‘You will forget you ever saw me 80 
childishly weak. I am not often so, and the 
unusual gaieties of the season had caused me 
to lose my balance, Now,” with a faint smile, 
sadder than all tears could be, ‘‘ Richard’s 
himeelf again.” 

Bat the days came and went, bringing with 
them fresh grief, added despair; hope de- 
ferred made sick her waiting heart, stole the 
bloom from her cheeks, the light from her 
eyes. And watching her in silence, gentle 
Mrs. Lovel almost cursed the day when 
Maurice Audley first met her darling. 

‘It will kill her!” she said to Gabriel. 
‘‘ She cannot bear suspense; better the dread- 
fal certainty than thie!” 

‘He is a villain!’ Gabriel said, hotly. 
‘* He takes advantage of her defenceless con- 
dition. If I had him here but a moment!” 
and the pause he made was all too significant. 

Bat it was curious that in all their con- 
versations neither he nor Mrs. Lovel men- 
tioned Maurice’s name. 





CHAPTER IV, 


A tarct handsomely farnished drawing- 
room on the outskirts of Clifton, from the 
windows of which one caught a magnificent 
view of Leigh Woods and Nightingale Valley. 
Bat Maurice Audley was not intent upon that 
view. All his attention was absorbed by 4 
young lady (the only other occupant of the 
room) who half-reclined upon a couch, and 
looked up at him with arch eyes. 

She was bewilderingly pretty, with corn- 
coloured hair and velvety-brown eyes, She 
had the sauciest little nose imaginable, a 
mouth like Capid’s bow, and a complexion 
s0 dazzlingly fair that her enemies were 
wont (antruthfally) to assert that she owed 
it to art. For the rest she was slim and 
lissome, and the costliness of her dress and 
ornaments proved her to be a young lady of 
fortune. 

‘‘ You are a disagreeable creature,” she ssid, 
with an adorable pout. ‘You have not ssid 
& single ge thing to me since you came 
in, and I stayed at home just to see you. 
You don’t know what hard work it was to 
cajole Mrs, Routh to leave me here alone. 
She’s an awful enthusiast over the proprie- 
ties—quite a prunes and prism kind of party.” 
She spoke with a slight—sa very slight— 
American accent, and her voice was thin and 
reedy, like that of most American women, 
Her manner, too, was freer than that of a 
well-bred English girl; but even her little 
insolences were forgiven her on account of her 





exceeding prettiness. 

**Do sit down. You look so gigantic stand- 
ing there in this waning light. If you are 
very good, you may sit here,” indicating a 
chair close by. ‘Now, why are you s0 
gloomy ?” 

‘““Do you know that in two days we leave 
Clifton ?’’ asked Maurice. 

‘ Well?” drawled the girl, with slightly 
raised brows. 

‘“‘Itia not well, Lilias!"’ passionately, ‘for 
it means separation from you! We are going 


‘to Calais first, then to Paris. Shall I ever 


see you again? Or is this to be our final 
good-bye?” 
The soft colour came into the dainty face. 
*‘Which would you rather?” she asked, 
lifting liquid eyes to his that were so sombre. 
** Need you ask?" he cried. ‘'Ob! Lilias, 
need you ask? Of course it is madness for 
Maurice Audley, the poor secretary, to aspire 
to the wealthy Miss Flaxman's hand. I wish 
ou had not a penny, that so you might see I 
ove you for yourself alone.” 
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“Iva @ deal nicer to be rich,” the girl } 
anzwered, demurely, “and Iam quite pretty 
enctugh to be loved for my own sake. Ii I 
paid I like you very, very much, and that it is 
not impossible thas Mrs, Routh and I shonld 
bo in Paris in the courze of a few days?” 

* Lilias! oh, my darling! oh, my darling! 
do you mean tais!" snd then she was in his 
arms, langhivg in a bappy, braathless way, 
and bidding him ceasa kissing her, whilat her 
eyes all the while invited his caresses, 

‘Bo qnist,” ehe said, efter awhile, ‘ I want 
to talkto you. How can I do 53, when you 
£0 stop my words? I don’) want you to say 
snything sbout one engagement, until we are | 
safe in Paris, beeanes I am eure Daddy } 
Routh, as my guardian, will object, sud I'm 
not going to have my vlesasnre spoiled. He 
thinks I cughtto marry ‘a bloated aristoora’,' 
you know, but I guess I'll pleace myself, as I | 
have alwsys donc. Oh! you don’t know what 
a desperate character I am. You'll ba sorry 
ene day you ever asked me to—to marry 
you!” 


‘+ T never shall, and in nothing would [hava 
you changed. One docs not wish to have per- 
fection spoiled |” 

“Thank you, that is a very pretty speech. 
Bot Maurice, for my seke you will keep.tha 
secret until we join you over the water. Is 
will only be for s few days at most,” 

“5 would do mora than that to pleasa you, 
By caring he 

“ You're a nice tractable boy. Now let me 
go, You have rofflad my hair shockingly, and 
it would bas ag well it [said good-bye bafore | 
Mrs. Routh returns. I don's want to rouse 
her suspicions,” and lothe ashe was to leave 
her, Maurice saw the wisdom of her advice. 
Bat as he went towards the chambera he 
shared with Ferries Henesga, the thought of 
Enid struck him tike a knife, and the shame 
of his inconstancy seemed too greata burthen 
to be borne. 

How could he tel! her the crnel truth? 
How could he say that all his love had gone 
from her. In fanoy, ho saw her sweet faca 
grown pale, and hor eyes dark with angnish. | 

‘*T amo scoundrel!’ he said, between his 
clenched teeth, “but I oannos go hack. | 
Lilias ig more to me than iife. If any one 
had said thas I—I of wll men should be so 
false to my given word, I would have rezented 
such s speech with ficroess scorn. Enid, my 
poor girl! my poor girl! What will she say 
when at lass she knows my degertion?"’ 

The svening of bia scoond betroths! was nob 
a happy one, his conscience was a moat 
uncompriging mentor, aud would give him no 
leash reat, 

“ Enid!" it eziel to him, through all she 
night watches. ‘Enid! Again he saw ber 
face, ashe had lasé seen it, wes with tears, 
and heard her broken voica saying, 
‘“‘ Heaven's grace go with you dear!” 

He was heartity glad when at last the 
morning Gawned, and he coald begin the 
necessary preparations for the journey to 
come, He did not write io Enid, ha wag not 
hypocrite enough for that, and he tried not to 
remember her; bat in shia he failed signally. 
No one could more despise him than he des- 
piced himaclf, and “rcorn of self ig bister 
work,” indeed, to one so prond as he had 
always beeu of his integrity and trash. 

Thore was & certain earpressed excitement 
abont him ico, which attracted even the 
attention of the Honourable Ferries, 

*Whas the dence is op with him?" he 
thought. ‘'I can’t make him out; and he'd 
be certain to resent my questioning, he’s 80 
confoundedly close when he jikes!” 

Tn those last two days of their residence in 
Clifton, they saw a great deal of Miss Flax- 
man, and Ferries was not blind to the favour 
she showed his companion, and resented it. 

The listis American bad touched what in | 
him did duty for a heart, and heonly lacked | 
the courage to propose. There had been a | 
time when Lilias had set herself to win him, 
only Manrice had superior personal attrac- 
tions, and she liked his masterfal ways, hia | 














open and fervent admiraiion, whilst she 
aimoas despised the young lordling, with his 
yaouons stare and halting speech. 

Tas journey to Paris was without evexs, 
aud the two yanng men bad been setiled 
thers a week, before Manrice received a note 
from Lilias, saying they were staying at the 
Hotel Bristol, and would he oall upon her 
without delay. 

“JT have confessed ail to Daddy Routh,’’ 
she wrote, ‘and we had jasi a wee bit of a 
sccne, hat I suppressed him promptly. He 
agked what were your prospsota, and I referred 
him so you; telling him, i should marry whom 
I pleased (whioh, indeed, I will), e0,como at 
ones. You won’s find my estimable guardian 
very formidable, and you shall have an inter- 
view with mo first, to suatain you throngh 
your ordeal, Au revo7r!” 

Of courge, Maurice wens, and found Lilias 
prettier and more charmivg than aver. He 
was very desperately in love with her then, 
Afterwards he was interviewed by Mr. Routh, 
who plainly said he had no least coniro!l over 
bis wayward ward, and so long as she married 
# gontleman of good obaracter, he had 
recolved to allow her to take her owa way. 

‘‘ She needs a stroug hand to govern her!" 
he said, in conclusion. ‘Tam uiterly unfit 
for my position !"’ 

So. the engagement was ratified, but Mr. 
Routh ab once made inquiries as to Manrice 
Audley’s antecadents. He owed at least go 
rouch to his ward. He had heard the young 
man speak of Penneshorne, and Lilias hada 
cousin residing thers, to bim he would apply 
for information—that oousin wad .Gabriel 
Dandas. And on receipé of the Jetter the 
master of the mills went to Mrg. Lovel with 
whom Enid was then sitting, 

“T osannod tel/,” ho begen, ‘‘if ever I bave 
spoken to you of a young cousin—an Amerizan 
on the paternal side—and a greats heiress. If 
not, I may as well tell you she is very 
wealthy, very pretsy, and extremely flippant. 
She is now in Paris, and this morning I gota 
lester from ber guardian, telling me she has 
seen fit to promise herself in marriage toa 
penailess Englishman, and natarall7y Mr, 
Routh is anxiona to discover if the story he 
gives of his past ia trae, It appears he hails 
trom Pennethorne, and I thonght yon could 
perhaps help me o satisfy him on certain 
points. Do you remember Maurice Andiley, 
Mrs. Lovel?" 

‘*Maurice Audley! Did you say Manrice 
Audley ?'’ gasped Enid, hoareely, 

Sho had risen, and was looking at him with 
burning eyes. Her fase was wild and white, 
her arms had dropped slackly to her sides, 
but the slim hands hidden in the folds of her 
gown were 80 oruelly clenched that the nails 
pierced the tender flesh, 

In one moment of keenest pain and pity 
Gabriel grasped the whole truth. 

“I did not gaeas,” he bogan, when she 
interrnpted him in a laboured voice,— 

"No, you did not gnesa how cruelly you 
would sirike upon my heart. But it is better 
I should know the trath—oh! yes, it must 
be better. He is not the firs) man to break 
faith with the woman who loved him. And 
she, yon say, ia preity? I? he bad asked his 
release I could have borne it better —bui—bat 
he could not bring himself to do that. Mr. 
Dandas, I have no farsher.claim upon him. 
He is free to marry your cousin,” 

Her glitiering eyes rever waverad in their 
regard, and her voice did not tremble, only 
her bosom rose and fell with the awfa! pain 
tearing at her heart. 

‘* Enid,” the man said, shaken by love and 
sorrow for her, ‘'‘suould I be acting honestly 
in allowing my cousin to marry such @ con- 
summate villain?” 


‘'He is not that,” she answered, in the 


; same bevel tones. “Ask all the good people 


of Pesnetborne, He.is a scholar anda gantle- 
man, and forthe reat he is.only like other 
men—cnly—only I used nos ence 40 thick 
40, Do not aay anything to prejudice your 
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cousin's guardian against hic, Task 60 mach 
for my cwn sake!” 

“It I obey you is is utterly agsias; my 
wie.” 

“Bat you will obay. And now, I beg you 
orown all your favours by leaving me—I am 
best alone. I bag your pardon that I a 
atartied you—-thse biow was unexpected. But 
I shall not suffer long, The young, they aay, 
so soon forget.” . 

A pathetic smile curved her lips, then ay 
she offered him her little hand,— 

‘*Heaven help you!’ he said, and dared 
trust himee!f to speak no more, but with a 
heavy hears sook bis leave, 

Then the mother, who was crying qnicily, 
drew near to her child, 

“Oh, my darling! oh, my darling! that 
this evil thing should come to you! He 
might have spared you. Oh! I bape he gil} 
snffcr a thousand fold more than hs bas made 
you svffer! Enid, say something! Do nos 
take this in such a dreadfally quiets way,’ 
and she laid her arms about the gizl's neck, 

Bat Enid put her gently away. 

‘' Don't touch me, mamma. I cannot bear 
kindness yet. I want to bestrong. I want 
to think,” and she began to pace zeatlessly to 
and fro; bai no tears quenched the brizit. 
ness of her eyes or stained the whiie, 
drawn facs. ‘ Porhaps,” ehe said, dreamily, 
“perhaps I shall understand ié¢ batter coon— 
and then tears will come to help me. But 
now allis go vague—I cannot realise thas ail 
my life is wrecked at ita very ontsef, Ah! 
you are crying fox ms who have no tears io 
shed for my own bitter grief. Poor mamma! 
Do not take ib co much to heart. Remember 
you will have your danghter with you always 
now!” 

And then she passed the weeping womsn 
by, and went up with slow steps to her own 
room, 

I¢ was & bitterly oold day in Janusry, and 
the snow lay deep upon é#he ground; bat 
Enid, unconscious of hadily discomfort, flang 
wide her window, snd knesling by it, locked 
out over the white, dseary world with wide, 
unseeing eyes. 

It was ail ended now—all the love and the 
joy of a lifetime, There waa vo longer sny 
hope of good tocome. She shonid never see 
him again, and in the pleasant ways they 
uced to tread together they mighs never more 
be seen. 

Words of a poem Maurice had long ago read 
to her, came back to waken her heart to 
keener and crueller torture. 


‘€ Could two days live again of that dead year, 
One would say seeking us and passing here, 
Where is she? and one answering, ‘ Where is 

he ?’ 
Could'st thou not watch with me‘ 

‘¢ Nay, those two lovers are not anywhere ; 

If we were they none know us what we were, 
Nor aught of all our barren grief or glee, 
Could’st thou not watch with me?” 


A sob broke from the pale lip2, bat no tears 
came; ber brain wae on fire, and wild 
thonghte dwelt with her. 

“Oh!” she said, “it I conid die now! 
Does grief ever kill? ’ and again, ‘ Maurice, 
my darling! my darling! I would to Heaven 
we had never met!" and yet in all, through 
all she harboured no anger, and no resentment 
against him. She had loved him all too well 
for that. The heavy houre wore by, and Mrs. 
Lovel, with the wisdom borr of mother-love, 
did not go near her child. She would fight 
out her battle best alone, and though Enid 
was 80 uniformly gentle, she was also brave 
and proud, and would learn 40 hide her sorrow 
from those who made her little world. 

The shoré afternoon closed in before Mrs. 
Lovel ventured into the little room, and shen 
the did not by word or look refer to Enid’s 
SOrrO Wy— 

“ Dear child.” she said, “you are cold and 
you must be faint. I have brought you an 





egg and some coffee. and if you would rasher 
stay up here I will build youa fire?” 
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Enid drank the coffee, bat refused to ent, 
In @ listless fashion sho watched her mother 
close the window, and kindle a bleza in the 
little grate. Inthe eame way she submitted 
to her caressing, saying only, ‘‘ You are very 
good to me dear !” and then cuce more she was 
alone. 

She never could tell how she paged the 
lony houre of that awfal night when she Isy 
anvisited of sleep, pondering over that happy, 
happy past which aiready sesmed 60 distans, 
and wondering how she would learu to maask 
her serrow in the days to come, 

In the morning sho went downstairs and 
about her household duties, refusing ts neglect 
one of them, but it almost broke her mother’s 
heart to see the change in her. Ste was so 
white, so still, so apathotic—her whole 
manner was s0 unnatural—if only she would 
break down ! if only she would nok fence her- 
self about with this strange calmaess! 

And so she went about for days. She had 
written @ short note to Maurice with a steady 
hand and quies face, It stung him to keenest 
remoree, only this she did not know, 


“IT gend you bask your ring,” she wrote, 
“and with it all the promises yon made when 
love was with os, and life was glad. I have 
no longer avy claim upon your heart or 
thoughts. I can only hope you may be very 
happy in the fature, and thas all your dreams 
of greatness may be realised! I pray, as once 
I prayed before, shat Heaven's grace may be 
with you always. ‘“*Enw Loven,” 


That was all, not one word of anger or 
reproach, not @ hint of all he had made her 
suffer, what wonder that Maurice Audley 
joathed himself as he read, and cursed his 
own inconstancy. 

“TI wish I could see ber utterly weak. I 
wish she woald ‘break down if never s0 
badly!” said the anxious mother to Gabriel. 
“She will be prostrated by ber grief if she 
will noé give vent to it. Wien I look at her I 
can only think these words, ‘She must weep 
or she will die,’ and I cannot, I will not loce 
her,” rebellionsly. ‘Never had woman £0 
dear and good a child!” 

Ié chanced one day, Mrs. Lovel noiselessly 
entered the girl’s room, to find her scatedin 2 
low chair with a packet of letters in her 
hand. It was the first time she had ventored 
to look at them since Maurice had been 
oroved false; and, as she read, the hard light 
died out of her eyes, a spaem of agony con- 
tracted ali her features, and her lips qnivered 
ominously. 

“My: darling heart,” sha read, “no 
chance or change can dim the perfeotion of 
our love! You are to me what Heaven is to 
the good—losing you, I should lose all that 
maakes life worth living;” and then, ell snd- 
denly, she threw out her arms crying, ‘I oan- 
not bear it! Maurice, Maurice, you break 
my heart!" 

In an instant Mrs. Lovel was kneeling 
beside her, her armas abont the slender waist, 
and drawing the dark head down vpon her 
breast she whispered, brokenly,— 

‘Here, my darling ! Here on your mother's 
beart sob ont all your eorrow. ‘Tears will 
gtve you ease, ah, child! ab, child! All too 
f0on you have come into woman's certain 
heritage of pain.” 

And there was balm in the passionate 
weeping; although ashamed of her un. 
g0verned emotion when Enid appeared at 
table later on, she waa more like to the old 
sympathetic, cheerfal, Enid than she had been 
for long daye, 





CHAPTER V. 


Ix the early spring Mra. Lovelfell ill, She 
had never been strong, and a severa cold 
developed into bronchitis and pleurisy, 14 was 
ee anxious — for — = ne halt 
orgot her ever i 
her mother. nen eeyMataglig ia 
came and went, bringing new life 





and hope with him, snd at tue very “crat vice in any Gifficnls matter, keing sure he 
took the twing away to the Manor Elonse, £0 | never wonld fail her. 
that perfect quiet was ensured. { Will retarsed home ia time to reosive his 

The doctor spoke kopefally of the case, but! mother’s biezeing, bat he was compelled to 
aa day followed day and there was no visible! joiu hie ship two days after the funeral teck 
improvement in the patient, Evid insieted | piace, and life ah Leafdale Costage went on 
upon securing farther ativica. i quietly enough, 

‘She ia 50 weak,” she said, ina anivering} Only atevery turn Enid miesed that doar 
voice to Gabriel. “All the acute psin has! presence. Taere wers times when in her pae- 
gone, snd she complaing only of a dreadfal; sionate longing for her mother she would grow 
lassitude and faintness, There are times! eiok and giddy, would stretch out yearn 
when she lies so long unconscions I feel [| arma to the empty air, aa though ebe sovg 
muss shriek aloud because I fear she is—/} to call her back into her loviag embrace, 
dead!” There were times, sé first, when sha would 

“I'll gendfor Siicoie, He's an authority |turn startled azid trembliog thinking ahe 
on such cages. Oh, don't say one word of | heard that beloved voice, and then she would 
thanks or you will drive me away, and I really | sick shudderingly opon her kners orying 
wish to see Mrs. Lovel if you will ict me.” i Wildly to the cruti grave to give bask the 

‘‘ Mamma is always glad to see you, and I, | treasure it enfolded, 
oh, I don’t know what I should have done In time the little ones forgo to grisve, ag 






out 


without you througa all this dreadful time !'’j children will, and seemed veil content with 


‘Thank you,” he said, gravely, ‘itis good 
to feel I am of gservios to you!” 

The great Doctor Siloote came the next day, } 
and made a oareful examination of the 
patient, and Enid’s heart grew sick with 
dread when she saw bis grave expression. 

She followed him dowustsires into the break. 
fast-room, where Gabriel wag waiting to hoar 
the verdiot, 

“My dear young lady,” said the dootor, 
laying bis hand on her shoulder in a fatherly 


life even shouga “mother bad gone away,” 
bat with Enid it waa other wise, and those who 
loved her bess saw with concern how pale and 
frail she had grown, how very rarely now she 
smiled, 

“You are wesrisg fo a shadow!” said 
Gabriel. “You Iot she children troable you 
foo much, Will it rest you it I have them up 
to the Hones for a faw days?” 

Oh, I could not pars with them. I should 

nics them fo sorely; and, indeed, T am very 





faehion, “ you will need ali your courage. Ij well. Bat as you ara so needlessly anxious 
woald be cruel to buoy you with false hopes, | about me i promina as soon ag she qearter 
Pieurisy has given way, a8 it too often does, | closes to go to some quiet ceaside place, It 
to rapid decline. You muss prepare for wag hoy good for the gieeaponec ng nos even 
worst!” ‘fox them can I neglect my pupils 1’ 
“Qh!” | “Enid, won’s you let me care for you and 
_ Tb was a long drawn, shuddering sigh, and them too a d - e 
just a moment her hands went up to-hide the! ‘ Huash!” she said, unceriainly. ‘'I am 
anguish in her eyes, just @ moment both men | not the Enid you used tolove, Ihave gone 
thoughé she would faint. Then she recovered | throv2h so mach sinca then,” > 
wpasdbees tt faa aaa” dhe wuld, (honett et te sagen, eet aadahielg ee, 
ank you for your candour,’’ she said, | Mesrti—nos the same, i I re, 
piteonsly. ‘Iam not ungratefal, but I wish | Will not you promise sé least to try to think 
you could have left me hope,” and then, when , of mo as I would have you do? site aie 
once more she and Gabriel were elone sho; ‘'I dare promise nothing,” o little wildly, 
broke down suddenly, ‘Oa, my mother ! ray | “ I will not bind myself by avy vow. Oh, 
mother; nae 8 to bear this, friend. I am | ssy no —e now. a — my recent 
rown so weak!’’ sorrow, and be mercifal to me 
" He longed to take hor in hisarmsandcom-; “Is ia yours to commend and mine to 
fort her, but hat might not be, and before he obey,” sadly. ‘I will nos speak of love again 
could frame any oe speech ehe had | until D4 ~ or deed you have given me 
recovered her self control. | ground for hope.’ 
You will exouse me now. I cannot bear; And that, thonght Enid, would never be. 
to spend one moment from ‘her, knowing all; In July she took her babies, as she called 
the truth, Yes, you may come Jater on. I| them, toa little seaside village, where living 
find my strength in you!"’ with grave sim- | _ eee, and the — gre ks = there 
lioity. the faint colour stole back into her wan 
, Mrs, Lovel opened her eyes as her daughier ; = and "7 strength and — —— 
entered the room, {to her even if joy was not, The simple 
Dear obild,” she eaid, you need not tell | healthy ne wae good a “% 
fi i ; ' the twins allowed her small space for brood- 
oes Goer anal woul end.” ‘There, ine, se thas on her retara $0 Peunethorze 
ebild, do not weep s0 bitterly. You musttry there was a marked improvement in her 








to listen to me and understand my instruc. | 
tions. I would like, if possible, thas Will) 
should come home before the end. [ cannot | 
go in peace without wishing my boy good-bye, | 
and after all is over — Enid! Huid! my, 
darlivg, be strong now for mother’s cake!” aa) 
the girl broke into s sharp ory of anguish. 
“I will,” she said, under her breath. ‘Go, 
on, dear mother, I will not grieve you again,’ ; 
and she passionately kissed the cold, thin | 
hand which lay upon the coverlet. | 
“ When all is over I would like you to stay | 
on here. There will be enough to keep you 
allin comfort. Let Dotand Teddy have the 
best education you can afford, They were 
getting beyond mein their leseons; and, come 
nearer yet, darling. Should there ever he a 
time when your hearé will torn to Gabriel, 
remember+that a mother’s blessing rested upon 
your-wston 1% i icanned . 


In May Mrs. Lovel died, and Bnid found 
herself left with the care of two chifdren upon 
her, but Gabriel relieved her of any Jabour con- 
nected with-#hose last sad cflices to tho dead. 
In those first days of her bereavement she 
learned to lean upon him, and to go to’him for , 





appearance. 

Angus passed, the harvest was gathered iz. 
September, with its promise of berries and 
nuts, lured the children into the woods aud 
through tho bare feida, 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Enid, as she leaned 
upon the garden gate, ‘ winter will soon be 
pon us agaia, and how I dread iis advent, 
How late those children sre! Jane should 
not take them so far from home,” and she 
listened acxiously for the sound of the small, 
lagging fect. ‘They were eure to come home 
cruelly tired.” 

But all was silent. It was growing duck 
now, and she felt a little nervous, 80 that 
when & man’s quick tread was heard eho 
turned to enter the house, when a voice— 


| hoaree and eager—oried her us.me aloud,— 


“Enid!” 

Her heart sesmed to stand sti]i a moment, 
then it beat so fast and furiously sue thought 
it would suffocate her, for there in the road 
was Maurice. His face was passion pale, 
there was a very madness of despair in hig 
deep set eyes, and he was worn with travel. 

As ehe looked on him all her soul was 
flooded with a deep, intense compassion ; but 
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the scales fell from her eyes, and with almos: ' 


& guilty feeling she knew that although her 
heart would be always tender towards him, 
although her hand would be always ready to 
help him, she loved him no longer as she used 
to do. That in the months of sadness and 
solitude she had trampled out the last spark 
of her ill-starred passion. She put out her 
hand to him, 

“You have come back,” she said, simply, 
‘and you are in trouble, Maurice? Can I 
help you?” 

“No one can do that," he said, bitterly, 
‘and yet I thought it would comfort me only 
te see you. Look at me well, Enid. Your | 
triamph fis complete. The cup I gave you 
to drink has been offered me. I have sipped 
the very ‘dregs of humiliation and despair. 
Won't you rejoice over my calamity? I 
deserve it, you know!” 

*‘ Why should I rejoice?" simply. ‘‘ Maurice, 
you do not think so badly of me as that, or | 
you would not be here now; and I know you 
never meant to wound me, It is over now, 
dear, all the smart and the eorrow—and we 
may be friends still.” 

“ Enid, I think you are an angel!"’ he said, 
hambly. 

*‘ No, only the woman who loved you once, | 
and hopes always to be your friend. Oome — 
in now, and tell me your trouble. It maybe | 
together we shall find a way out of it!” 

“That oan never be,” gloomily. ‘She iz | 
already a wife.” Then, as he followed her 
into the once familiar room he asked, ‘‘ Your ' 
mother, Enid—she will not accord me a wel- 
come ?"’ 

“My mother is dead!” she answered, in a 
low voice. ‘‘I cannot bear to speak of my 
los3 yet. Tell me of Miss Flaxman!” 

‘'Bhe is now the Honourable Mrs. Heneage. 
I never guessed he cared for her, and I be. | 
lieved in her as one believes in Heaven. I 
was very happy in those early days of our 
betrothal, because I wilfully blinded myself 
to her faulte and frivolities. Bot I grew 
angry when Heneage haunted us, when he 
danced attendance upon her at every possible 
occasion. She only laughed and openly 
coquetted with him before me, but I never 
suspected evil or treachery. 

‘I bore with her caprices patiently. Heaven 
knows I did! She was so young, and had 
been so flattered and spoiled; there was true 
gold beneath all the dross, and when once she 
was my wife, she would be more amenable to 
reason. That was how I argued with myself. 
Three weeks ago we were at Versailles, when 
I received a letter from an old college friend, 
begging me to go to him at Brighton; he was 
alone there and dying. I lost no time in 
es the summons, and in the days im- 
mediately following was too engrossed with 
my care of him to take’ much heed of the 
brevity of Miss Flaxman’s letters, and she had 
often declared she was the worst of corres- 
pondents, 

‘'My friend died, and, of course, I waited 
for the faneral. After that I learned from his 
will that he had left me all his little Property 

for, like myself, he was a lonely man), and 
‘ound myself possessed of an income of two 
hundred pounds per annum. Despite my 
natural grief at his loss, I could not but re- 
joice in my good fortune, seeing it would give 
me my wife earlier than I had dared to hope, 
I harried back to Versailles, but I found there 
only Mr. and Mrs, Routh, Lilias they said 
was gone, She had married Ferries Heneage 
the previous day, with their fall sanction and 
approval. Tae match was in every way 
& suitable one. 

“‘ They refased to tell me to what place the 
happy pair had gone. I was like one mad, 
and I suppose they feared I might take 
summary vengeance upon them. I returned 
to England, and had an interview with Lord 
Heneage, who acquitted me of all blame in 
the matter, aud promised to assist me in the 
future. Then, hardly knowing why, and 

amazsd at my own audacity, I came on here. 
I felt I must see you, and, for the first time in ' 





; hands into his keeping. 


“cy lite. had lost all self-control. I was like 
sn’p ariven before the wind, 

‘Oh! Enid, I know now what I have lost, 
all the good my life might have held, all the 
bitter seed I have sown, which has yielded 
such a black harvest, and yet I dare ask you 
to pity me, for I am broken down, and all 
my strength has gone from me.,”’ 

‘‘I¢ will return,” she said, ever so gently. 
“You were never weak. Take courage, 
Maarice, there are better days in store for 
you,” and with those words she gave her 
“A woman who 
could so basely betray a trust is not worth a 
tear or a regret—in time you will think so. 
And for the rest be assured that my friend- 
ship is yours now and for ever. Ah, Maurice! 
we had need be lenient to the faults of others, 


| when we remember our own,” but neither her 


tone nor her look conveyed any reproach. 


: Enid was above malice. 


As he lifted his haggard eyes to hers, and 
saw the sweetness of the pale, tender face, 
Maurice Audley cursed the folly which had 
made him false to her, and longed with all 
his strength for the return of those dear, dead 
—— when, because of her, life had seemed 
80 fair. 

A rush of feet outside, then a noisy entrance, 
proclaimed the return of the twins. Teddy 
—— at the visitor with open eyes, then he 
eaid,— 

‘Why, it’s Maurice! Oh! haven't you 
been ill? You look as old—as old as 
Methusaleh!"’ and he began to shake hands 
warmly. 

But Dot, who had picked up soraps of in- 
formation concerning his treatment of Enid, 
shrugged her shoulders, and looking, scowl- 
ingly, at him, remarked,— 

‘““What have you come back here for? 
Jane says you behaved like a brate to Siasie! ” 

** Dot!” cried Enid, “‘ Jane should not say 
such foolish things, and you must not repeat 
them. Won't yous nicely to Maurice, he 
is very unhappy and ill?” 

“Then I am very glad!" announced the 
young lady, stoutly, as with head erect she 
went from the room, 

‘* The child is right,"’ ssid Maurice, heavily. 
* Let it pass |” 

All Pennethorne was astounded when it 
found Mr. Audley had returned, and intended 
residing in its midst at least for a time, and 
Gabriel would have been more than human 
ror he felt pleasure at the turn events had 

aken. 

What more likely than Maurice should re- 
turn to his old allegiance and win again the 
heart he had not cared to keep ? 

Enid’s manner, too, bewildered him. She 
was so gentle and kindly towards Maurice, 
whilst daily her manner towards himself 
became more constrained, and he was not 
sufficiently versed in the intricacies of 
woman’s nature to find hope in her reserve. 

His visits to Leafdale Cottage grew less 
frequent, and it was noticed by some that the 
master was not so ready to amile as before. 
Then as the weeks went by, gossips said 
Maurice Audley haunted his old love's ateps, 
that he was weary of his folly, and only 
longed now to make her what reparation he 
could. They speculated about her conduct 
with regard to him. 

** Would she marry him or no?” But no 
one dared to speak of these things to her, and 
she went her way in sublime unconsciousness 
of the conundrums propounded. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Winter came again, and still Maurice lin- 
gered at Pennethorne, and did not seem to find 
it dull, As if to-prove the truth of the saying, 
that ‘‘anto him that hath more shall be 
given,” he received so many applications for 
stories and articles, that he was compelled to 
refase several. Already he was becoming 
known, and the papers spoke more than 
favourably of him. 








He talked sometimes of going to town, bx, 
as yet, he had made no attempt to move, «nj 
he was almost ashamed to own even t9 hin. 
self, that his heart had gone back to Enid, 
and = thought of leaving her, was cruel as 
death. 

Yes, it had come to that! His brie 
infatuation was over, and his better self oriei 
out only for this girl with the sweet, pale facs, 
and winsome ways. 

If only she could forget! If only she won'd 
forgive! He rarely thought now of Lilias, 
Ferries had been pardoned his hasty marriage, 
and Lord Heneage had been wen over to his 
side by the bride’s prettiness and coaxing 
ways. She was rapidly becoming a society 
leader. So much he knew, but he asked 
no more—she had no longer any power to 
hurt him. He wondered that ever he could 
have loved so slight a thing. 

Dot was ready to complain of Gabriel's 
* neglect," as she was pleased to oall it, and 
cherishing malice in an unchristian.like 
fashion, said,— 

“I don’t want Maurice. He isn’t halt 2 
nice as Mr. Dandas. Why have you sent him 
away, Enid? Why are you so kind to that 
horrid Audley man?” 

** Mr, Audley is very unhappy and friend. 
less!” . 

‘TI don’t care, I am glad rather. Oh, I do 
wish he would go away, and our jolly times 
come back, Mr. Dundas is awful fan you knov, 
and Maarice only sits and thinks and thinks 
as hard as ever he can, and he don’t ever seem 
to remember Teddy and I, but just looks at 
us as if we were fanny Japanese dolls. Do 
send him away, Enid dear, and I'll promise 
to be good a whole week !” 

‘* When you are older, you will think more 
kindly of Maurice, and I do not like to see you 
forgetful of old friends, dear!" 

“He isn’’ a friend!'’ Dot broke ont 
tempestuously, “I hate him, and when I'm 
quite grown up, and may do jast as I like, 
I'll never speak to him any more, Teddy's 
only a boy, so he don’t care, and don't under. 
stand things; but I do, and I mean to keep 
my word," with which the precocious young 
lady rushed headlong from the room, an 
from that day neither Enid’s entreaties nor 
commands, would induce her to be civil to 
Maurice. Bat always in his presence, she 
chanted Gabriel's praises, and lamented his 
absence, ° 

With the advent of a new year, Enid, 
remembering her mothers's wishes, deepatohed 
the twins to school, much against their wills. 
It must be confessed that Dot showed at her 
very worst, when the subject was broached to 
her, and it needed all Gabriel’s reasonings and 
coaxings to reduce her to a proper frame of 
mind. He was the little maid’s hero, and 
there was something in her innocent devotion, 
that was at once pathetic and amusing. 

The house was very quiet when the children 
were gone, but the friends Enid's kindlines: 
had won her, would not allow her to feel dall. 
Visitors were plentifal at Leafdale Cottage. 
and first one, and then the other, would carry 
her off to their homes, for all loved the gentle 
little music teacher. = 

As the weeks wore by the change in 
Maurice’s manner towards her, caused her 
much uneasiness. She could no longer doubt 
that his old love had waked again to life, and 
that he only waited an opportunity to declare 
it. 

She felt she was guilty of a species of 
inconstancy, that she now shrank from the 
idea of becoming his wife. He was dear to 
her as a friend, but she could regard him in 
no other light. 

Her feelings towards Gabriel she did no! 
try to ye She only knew that she 
sorely missed his once frequent visits, and 
that it seemed less easy to stand alone now, 


than it used to do. She was conscious, too, of 
& vague unrest ever increasing, and a certain 
impatience of Maurice Audley’s pronoun 
devotion. 





It was rarely now she took part in any of 
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the entertainments the ‘ master" delighted | 





hia foreman remonetrating with him, bat he 


to give. She thought sadly,— ‘ only said, ‘‘ it is my duty, and ifharm comes 


“Tamno longer any use to him. He has 
no need of my services,” and the sense of 
solitude grew greater upon her. 

Once he spoke to her, ag she came from 
church. P J 

‘‘ Miss Enid, I am afraid you are missing | 
the little ones. You grow so pale and, 

niet!” 

: ‘‘T geem to be missing all those things I 
used to prize!"’ she said, sadly. ‘ Nothing 
will ever be the same again to me!" and then 
Maurice joined them, and there was no 
farther chance of speech. 

She tried to comfort herself with the 
thought, that Gabriel's voice had been very 
kind, although his words had seemed cold, 
but her hungry heart cried out for more than 
kindness; and that night she fell asleep with 
tears upon her cheeks, Bat even to hereelf 
she would not acknowledge the cause of her 
sorrow, and new strange restlessness that 
possessed her so entirely. 

Aud Maurice, well, man-like he mistook 
her friendship for a warmer feeling. It was 
impossible Enid should change, and one day, 
soon, he could ask her to be his wife, and 
gheltered by his love, surrounded by tender 
observances, she would forget his sin in the 
past, and remember only to be happy. 

Ona dall February night as she sat alone, 
Enid heard the rush of many feet by the 
house, the shouts of men, and the shrill voices 
of women, and wondering a little over the 
ganas of such unusual commotion, tarned 
again to her book in the a of finishing it. 

Bat she was doomed to interruption, The 
door was suddenly and unceremoniously 
opened, and Jane, her cap awry, her face 
finshed with excitement rushed in. 

“O41 Misa Enid, the mills are afire. The 
master’s down there, and they’ve sent for the 
firemen, Taere’s a power of ‘ handa’ gone by, 
and they say the place can’t be saved! ” 

Long before she had finished Enid had 
started to her feet. Gabriel was there in the 
— buildings, then how could she rest 

ere 

Tt only needed this to teach her the truth 
in all its fatness, she loved him, and he was 
in danger. 

“Paton your bonnet and shawl and come 
with me. I cannot remain at home!” and 
Jane, who had secretly wished to make one of 
the spectators, hurried to obsy. 

With trembling fingers Enid dreszed her. 
self, and then they went out into the night, 
The sky all around was larid, the flames leapt 
up it seemed to the very clouds, and sparks 
flew in every direction. 

All Pennethorne had tarned ont to see the 
fire, and Gabriel being so popular, had many 
volanteer assistants. 

Eaid and Jane hurried down the road in the 
direction of the mills, passing many they 
xaew, but Eaid spoke to none. She had but 
cue thought, and that was to find Gabriel, to 
aasare herself of his safety, and implore him 
$0 come away from that dreadful spot. 

Tn her fear and anxiety she almost ran, and 
vane was breathless with the effort to keep 
pace with her, 

S1e was relieved when suddenly Manurice 
joined them, and she could fall in the rear. 

“ Eaid,” the young man said, ‘les me take 
you home. The crowd will be frightful, and 
the wind is blowing sparks and fragments of 
barning wood in all directions. My dear, you 
must not goon,” and he laid his hand with 
gentle authority upon her arm. Bat she shook 
it off impatiently, 

“Tt is as safe for me as for you,” she said, 
‘8nd I could not rest at home. Do not try 
to stay me,” and he, seeing she was resolved, 
said no more, but drawing her hand within 


to me I have no one to regret my loss!” 

"No one to regret his loss!" The words 
stabbed Enid to the heart. Ob, if she could 
but see him for a moment, and bid him for 
_ cake, not to hazard the life she held so 

ear. 

She could not speak, she could hardly 
breathe; but Maurice did not notice her 
agitation, the excitement of the scene 
engrossed him ; for now they stood before the 
burning mills, and above all the hissing and 
roaring of the flames, the crackling of wood, 
the falling of water, they heard Gabriel's 
voice commanding and encouraging. 

Once or twice his magnificent figare stood 
out darkly against the lurid sky; and then 
Enid caught her breath, whilst with fast 
clasped hands she prayed in her sonl that 
Heaven would keep him safe, 

Thanks to the exertions of the gallant 
brigade and the ready help afforded by the 
‘thands” the fire was now being brought 
under; but considerable damage was done. 
The north side of the mills was a total ruin, 
and the east had suffered so severely that it 
was unsafe to linger there. 

Gabriel's voice was heard warning the men 
away, and with one exception they obsyed, a 
young and venturesome lad still lingered 
bshind, and a sick shudder ran through the 
crowd, as with a orash some beams and a 
portion of a wall fell suddenly, burying him 
beneath. 

The fire was smouldering yet, and it was 
amall shame to those around that they hesi- 
tated to enter. Most of them had wives and 
children depending for bread upon them. Ags 
Gsbriel said he had none, and so it was 
Gabriel who went to the rescue. 

A ory broke from Enid, a ory which, in its 
anguish, struck coldly upon Manurice’s heart. 
He turned to look at her, but her face was 
hidden in her hands. 

‘‘Oh!" she said, under her breath, ‘' conld 
no other befoand? Heaven have mercy upon 
him and me!" 

Not a word did Maurice say, but hie face 
was white and rigid, and in hia eyes there was 
& look of dark despair. 

Had he all along deceived himself? After 
all, was it Gabriel she loved? If s0, who was 
he that he should seek to come between ? 

He strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
of his rival's returning figure, whilet a great 
hush possessed the waiting crowd. 

Then, allin an instant, one mighty shout 
rose and seemed to rend the very heavens, for 
there, scorched and begrimed, but all unhurt 
stood Gabriel, the young lad in his arms. The 
mother rushed forward. 

“ He is only stunned,” panted the master, 
oF get him home as quickly as you can. Here, 
lads, lend a hand.” Then later, as the lad was 
conveyed away, ‘' Friends, les me pass. I am 
spent. To-morrow I shall know how to thank 
you batter for your generous help,” and as the 
crowd divided he passed rapidly through the 
midat. 

“Enid!” said Maurice, hoarsely, ‘look 
up, he is coming!" 

She lifted her head then. She was very 
white, but her eyes held a deep joy, although 
they were not guiltless of tears, and like one 
in 8 happy dream she saw Gabrie! approach- 
ing. He had stripped off coat and vest, 
and presented a sorry sppesrance, with 
his smoke darkened face, singed hair and 
beard; bat he was quite unhors. Ob, thank 
Heaven, thank Heaven, quite unhurt! Seeing 
her, he started. 

“ Miss Enid, you here!” he exclaimed, and 
she anawered faintly, — 

*‘T could not remain at homg, knowing you 
wore in such peril. Mr. Dandas, I want to 





hia —, ery on beside her. 
‘He is there?” she ask i 
Deskest an asked presently, ‘ Mr, 
“ Yes, and doing the work of two men. He 
Seems not to know what fear is, for wherever . 
the greatest danger lies, there is he, I heard | 


tell you how glad and gratefal I am that you 
are given back to us again !"’ and then to his 
dismsy, she burst into a passionate flood of 
tears, and all her lithe young form as shaken 
by her sobs. 

‘*Gol' ssid Maurice, quickly. “ To-night 





—— ne en ee ee mR 


she ig uusirnng and nervous, aud you musk 
need rest, To-morrow you oan see her; bat 
now let me take her home!" and, with hia 
brain in a whirl, Gabriel suffered her to pass, 
saying only,— 

“Good-night, and thank you for your 
sympathy!" 

Toen he went home walking like one in a 
happy dream. What did her agitation mean 
if not that she loved him—and had not 
Maurice Audley's haggard face told him the 
same story? Fatigue. and loss alike were 
both forgotten, what was all the world to him 
compared with the love of Enid. 

Trembling so violently in every limb, that 
Maurice compelled her to lean her whole little 
weight upon him, Miss Lovel went home. 
wards. At the gate, where once they had 
parted in anguish and tears—years and years 
ago it seemed to the man—they halted. 

‘**Good-night,"’ said the girl, in a low voice. 
‘‘ You have been very kind to me!” 

“Do not go yet,” he answered. quickly, 
‘‘T have something to say to yon which must 
be said to night!" 

She began to tremble, being all unnerved, 
so without any preface Maarice bros into his 
subject. 

‘'Uatil an hour ago, Enid, I was vain and 
presumptuous enough to hope and believe you 
loved me still, and I was waiting only the 
opportunity to plead my causs with you. 
Bat your face, ae you rsised it to his, your 
tears and agitation, have opened my eyes to 
the trath! Dear, there ia no longer any hope 
for me?” 

She shook her head. 

** Forgive me, Maurice, there is none!” 

‘*T have no right to quossien you farther!” 
he said, in hoarse and /Isboured tones, ‘‘ but 
ig it true that you love him, as I know he has 
long loved you? Tell me that, I am strong 
enough to bear the punishment I deserve? ’ 

She looked fearlessly at him. ‘I can do 
nothing less than love him.” 

‘Thank you for your candour, Enid, I 
shall go away. I have long intended doing so 
but love of you has kept me here. You will 
perhaps write me occasionally—you will not 
deny me your friendship ?’’ 

** Toat is yours always! ” 

‘Heaven bless you dear! Will you kiss 
me once in farewell? " 

She lifted her sweet face to his, s little sob 
caught her breath (for she had loved him 
once, and she could not help bat pity him), 
and kiesed him in token of farewell, and then, 
without a word, they parted. 

* oa . . * 

In the early morning came Gabriel, and all 
unable to meet his eyes Enid rose, blushing 
and confased, and, offering her hand, said in 
& queer, uncertain, voice,— 

**You have quickly recovered from your 
fatigue, Mr. Dandas!" 

Mr, Dandas took the little hand and held it, 
There was a gleam of fun in the blue eyes, an 
amused smile about the firm mouth. 

“Why don't you look at me, Ecid? Was 
my sppearance last night so very shooking 
you do not oars to risk « repatition of your 
fright?’ and then, as the hot colour flamed 
into her cheeks, his eyes grew earnest and 
tender, and the face bent upon her was instinot 
with love. 

** Darling!” he said, ‘darling! I wonld 
loge all I possess in the world if only to learn 
what Iast night I hope and believe I learned. 
Is it true, Enid, that you have found me jast 
the least bit necessary to your happiness! 
Let me see your eyes, sweetheart; in them I 
shall find my answer!” 

She Icoked up then laughing a Jitile, crying 
& little ; weak as a child in her great gladness, 

“TI love you!” she said. ‘On, Gabricol, 
how I love you!” 

He lifted the lithe, small form in his strong 
arms, be laid his mouth to her's in the first 
long satisfied kiss of love, and the joy of that 
moment held them in happy silence, . 

« * e 


For them all the glory and brightness of 
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perfect Jove and perfect ‘trust; for them the! Iris jnst as easy to eay a kind thing as a 


sweetness of home, the falness of content, the 
love of childish hearts! Thera were many 
who would rice up and cali them blessed. 


many who conld testify to tho “ master’s” | 


goodness, and hia gentle lady’s charity. 

For Maurice, what remained? Fame and 
afterwards great wealth; but he has learned 
too late, too late! that neither riches nor 
honour can zatisfy man’s eoul, and now, 
esteems above all good gifts the heart he flang 
80 carelessly by, 

[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


“ Hatro, boy, what's new in the peper to- ; 


day?” Smart Newsboy: “ The date, sir.” 

Tue wise employé always Jaughs promptly 
when tho proprietor makes a jcke. 

Docs and men both have summer pants; 
but a dog has a fit sometimes, 

Man always likes to have his innings; but 
be algo enjoys his outings. 

Tr you have auything to give, give it to the 
‘bail fellow, well met,” If you have anything 
to lend, lend it to somebody else. 

Tuere's nothing like sticking to a thing 
when you apply yourself to it, as the fly said 
when it alighted on the fly. paper. 

‘“Arwayrs aim a little higher than the 
mark,” says a philosopher. ‘ What! kiss a 
girl on the nose? Never!” 

WHEN & man screws his courage up to the 
sticking point, he usually does go by means of 
a corkscrew. 

Lone: * What makes you think that Dz. 
Emdee has a bad temper?” Short: ‘He 
seems to lose his patients so easily.” 

A LaDy never swesrs. But step on the hem 
of her dress, catoh theexpression of her eye, 
and you will conc!ude she ‘ don't have to.” 

A MARRIFD man says there is generally 
music in the heir about two o'clock in tho 


morning. 
Tue following bull was made by a friend 
of Dr. Rogera:—'" No children is an heri- 


ditary defect in some families.” 

“He can trace his ancestry back to the 
flood.” ‘ Oh, pshaw! that’s nothing. Every- 
body was ia the swim then.” 

Every person on earth muss have some 
sort of & pes, even if it is nothing better than 
himeelf. 

Scnpay Scroon Tracner: ‘ Now, scholars, 
whet do you understand by a ‘movable 
feass?'’’ Papil: ‘* A picnic.” 

A scaoon examiner lately put the question : 
“1 What is the highest -form of animal life?” 
“ The giraffe!” responded a little girl. 

Tr adumb man could suddenly regain his 
speech, the first long-pent-up worde he would 
utter would doubiless be, ‘I told yon c0!”’ 

‘¢ Way do leaves fall to the ground?" asked 
apoct, Ié is beoauss they oan’t fall anywhere 
else, They have got to fall somewhere, 

Mrs, Litrnun (33 her hueband enters): 
‘Hash! baby’s asicep.” Mer. Littlan: “ But 
that's the only time I have a chance io be 
heard.” 

Tur barber who sticks up our hair, and the 
chiropodiat who remodels our feet should be 
called ‘' Destiny,’ for that is what “ shapes 
our ends.” 

Iysurance Acrnt (to his partner): ‘' What 
a shame animale can’t ineure their lives! 
Thirk what business we could do among cats 
—each of ‘em hag nine lives!’ 

Jcopce: “Yon attacked thia gentleman. 
You knocked him down and robbed him of hia 
watch.” Prisoner: ‘ Your honour is rigbs; 
but if I had not taken the initiative, who can 
tell but that he might not hove done the came 


! hard thing abont your neighbour, but mort 
' people seem to think it ien’t so entertaining to 
| the listener, 


; Horsz Jocrrr: ‘'Thst horse! Why, Mr. 
Mather, that horse has gone & milo in a good 
} deal less than threes minutes.” OCnstomer 
| (atter a crition] examination of the anims)); 
i; ** On what railroad?" 


i Trey say Mrs. Smith took on terribly at 
| Smith’s death.” Yes, poor thing! She 
conld scarcely be reconciled to his loss.” 
; * Did she get moch insurance?” ‘No; it 
| wae @ total loss. Al! his policies bad lapsed.” 
i Brownson: “ That was a queer inscription 
| Evpec put on his wife's tombstone.” Long. 
‘ necker; “* What was it?” Brownson: “*''Tis 
| better to have loved and lost than never to 
, have lost at all,’"’ 

;_ ‘Ts there an opening for a man like me 
| here?” asked Cheeke of the merchant. ‘ Yes, 
| You'll find it back there,” returned the mer- 
; chant. “It is marked, ‘This way to the 
! etreet.’ Good-morning.”’ 

| Szawser: “Some one has invented a new 
; kind of bank to save money. Now there ia 
| only one thing more they want.’ Singerly: 
! ‘* What is thas?’ Sbawber; ‘A new kind 
of man,” 


grown children; but I think little bits of 
children are resi nice. Don’t you, Mr. 
Bachelor?" Old Bachelor: ‘‘ Perhaps little 
bita would be, but I don’t like them whole.” 

‘*Drp you interview the manager of the 
railway line about the accident?” asked the 
editor of the new reporter. ‘‘ Yes, but he 
! says he is waiting for the papers to come 
ous, 60 that he may find out something about 
it ” 


At tHe Barpers (Scene 1). — Barber: 
“Shave, sir?” dJavenile (aged sixteen): | 
‘* You flatter me. No; only hair out.” Sesne | 
, 2—Barber: “ Hair ont, sir?’ Bald-headed 
igentieman: “You flatter me. No; only 
shave,” 

"Do you see that pale young man calling 
ou’ ‘Cash !’ at the ribbon oonnter?” *' Yes,” 
“Fate is awfully fanny sometimes, Ten 
years ago, when we were boys together, his 
one ambition was to ba a mighty hunter 
and catch the bounding buffalo with a lasgo.” 

An umbrella carried over a woman, the man 
getting nothing bat the drippings of the rain, 
indicates courtship, When the man has the 
umbrella and the woman the drippings is 
indicates marriage. To punch your umbrella 
and then open it means “I dislike you,” 

“Yes, I had all the fellows in town for my 
rivals when I was courting.” ‘And yet you 
carried off the prize?” interrupted his 
enthusiastic friend. ‘ Well," oorreoted the 
other slowly, if nob eceversly, “I don't 
—_—- know about that, but I married sho 
girl.’ 

Mr. Wieores (jast in from the “read"): 
‘*That’s a denced preity girl you have in the 
kitchen. Call her ia and say something to 
her.” ‘Mre, Wiggles (with rapidly. formed 
resolation) : ‘' Molly, come in here a moment, 
Your month ia up to-morrow. As Lam going 
to get a new cook, I will give you two weeks’ 
wages, and you can go at once,” 

Wary Jornnxy pipy’t Grapvatr.—" Define 
millenninm, Johnny?" said the tired school- 
teacher, in the jas half of the closing hour 
of tha last day of school. “The millen- 
niam,” said Johnny, promptly, “is the time 
when it will be vacation all the year, and 
there won’t bo any old school-teachers around 
to ask little boys foo! questions.” 

Prorzsson (lecturing): ‘ Finally, I would 
instance mental aberration, a mania of 
which the learned are frequently snbject, 
and occasionaliy make themselves ridiculous 
without knowing ii.” (After saying which, 
the professor tock, instead of his bat, the 
Jamp-ehade cff the bracket, put it on his 





tome?" 


head, and walked ont.) 


TrrED TRAVELLER (alighting from train), 
|‘ Which do you consider the beat hotel hers }» 
Commercial: ‘‘You see that building oy, 
there? That is the worst.” Tired Travelle,. 
“But I don't want the worst. I wan} th; 
best.”’ Commercial: “Then I don't kno 
what you're going todo. There is only one,” 


“Wat do you know about heaven?” 
asked a Pitésburg Sanday-schocl teacher of 
the smallest scholar in the infant olass, “ Ij, 
where we go when we dio,”’ replied the smq'} 
soholar, who is not four years old; “ang 
| little girls can talk all they please wiih no 
| one to tell ’em to stop.” 


A coupre of street urchins were standing jp 
front of a grocery, where a box of macaroni 
was displayed. Said the first. ‘' Johnnie, 
what's them?" pointing to the box. Ths 
recond boy, with au air of superior knowiedgs 
that was simply delicious, exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
don — know? [t's what they lights gas 
with.” 

TECHNICAL phrases are eometimes happily 
applied to subjects apparently remote, A 
young lady who had discouraged the atien. 
tions of & suitor was spoken to about it by her 
father, who bad an interestin the votes of the 
young men in his town. ‘Have yon 
‘atrack,’ my child?” “ Not exactly, father,” 





“No,” said Mice Varden, “I don's like | “\Ondered, & boyoott 2 "—" Nos quite eo bai 


entirely ?’'—‘' No, pa, simply filed hia applica. 
tion elong with others,’ was the demooratis 
reply. 

Tar mayor of a small town on the frontier 
of France was very polite, particularly towards 
what is calied the gentler sex. One day a 
lady with whom he was well acquainted 
called on him cfficially, to write out her pass. 
port. Although she abounded ia physical 
discrepances, she was vain to excess, Onr 
mayor wrote out the requisite description of 
her personal appearance; and, when it came 
to describing her eyes, he wrote: ‘' Eyes, 
@ark, beautifal, and fall of expression,—only 
one of them missing.” 

Bzrort tHe Days or Puystcan Curtorr rer 
Women.—He: “ Forgive me, dearest. I am 
making you walk too fast. I Gid not think. 
Forgive me.” She (gently reproachfal): 
** Certainly, dearest; bus men never—seew to 
—to realise that women have—not—the 
strength. Oh, I am out of breath, dear!” In 
the present eroza.—He: “Good gracions, 
Angela! you are walking me off my fest,” 
Sho (briskly and firmly): “ That's jas what 
I intend to do, It’s only five miles farther. 
Brace up and step out.” 

Tat is a good story that is told regarding 

young man who tried his hand at adjasting an 
insuranes loss, A fire had oosurred ou 6 
second floor, and the water had damaged 
goods on the firss floor. The amatevr 
adjuster interviewed the proprietor of the first 
floor and asked him if he intended to claim 
damages. ‘' Certainly,” said the man, and be 
pointed out where the water had damaged Lis 
place, ‘Did the fire come in here?” asked 
the young insurance man. ‘No; only 
water.” ' Well, then, sir, you shonid have 6 
marine policy. We oan’t cover a water loz8 
on a fire policy.” : 
A younc man and a young woman lean over 
the front gate. They are lovers. 1% is moon- 
light. He is loth to leave, as the parting 13 
the last, He is about to go away. She is 
relnctant to see him depart. They swing on 
the gate. “Ti never forget you,” he say’, 
“and if death should claim me, my last 
though¢ will be of you.” “I'll ba true to you, 
ehe sobs. ‘I'll never ses anybody else or love 
them aa long as I live.” They part. Six yearé 
later he returns. His swesthears of former 
years had married, They met ata party. She 
bas changed greatly. Between the dances the 
recognition takes place. ‘ Let me see,” she 
muses, with her fan beating a tattoo on her 
pretty hand, “was if you or your brother whe 
was my old sweetheart?” ‘ Really I don't 
Erow,’ he says. ‘Probably my father. 
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Tur latest fasbion of a bow at the back 0 
the collar seems to have cavght on. 

Tre Queen has ordered the removal of all 
check reins from her horses. 

Jaranzse worsen do not use pins; indeed, 
in many oases do not understand the use of 
them. 

Tur Prince and Princess of Wales have 
accepted 0 invitation the German 
Emperor to pay & visit to Germany late in the 
antumn, 

Farvou, the great French play wright, writes 
a hand co fine that it almost requires & mag- 
nifying glass to read it. 

Tuz Duke and Drchess of Teck, with their 
three song and Princess May, look an ideal 
English family. The Duke is quite an 
Englishman in his style, and isso full of fan 
that he is always.a weloome guest. 

Or all his decorations, the late Emperor 
Frederick most prized the medal which was 
given to him many years ago for saving a 
man from drowning. 

Tae Princesa of Wales has given orders 
that nothing need be submitted for her inspec. 
tion, or that of her daughters, in which birds 
are used as trimming. 

Lavy TENNYSON is & musician of considerable 
sbility, and has lately set to music fifteen 
poems of the Poet Laareste’s which have been 
snvg in public, and these she will soon publish 
with a dedication to the Qaeen. 

ANOTHER medical echool for women has been 
opened in connection with Queen Margaret 
College, Glavgow. It is said that the demand 
for highly competent women is continually 
increasing as India and the East become mora 
enlightened and unprejudiced, 

Taz Empress Frederick is taking great 
interest in she question of how to better the 
condition of German domesticservants. Ata 
small evening mesting which she held at 
Hombarg, Her Majesty spoke for some time 
on the subject, in a most interesting manner. 

Roran matchmakere—who, by the way, 
seem to have given up the Duke of Clarence 
ag a “bad job"—are already engaged in 
finding a hushand for the little Qaeen Wil- 
helmioa of Holland. It is not often that a 
maiden who happens to be a Sovereign in her 
own right is to bs met with in the matrimonial 
market. 

None of our veterans have attracted half as 
much attention from the Getman Emperor 
ad Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, with 
whom he bas held several long conversa- 
tions, The Emperor told Sir Patrick that 
nobody ever reminded him bait so much of 
his ‘‘ dear grandpapa ”’ as he did, and at the 
Guildhall levee he devoted nearly ten minutes 
to chat with the Governor of Chelsca Hospital, 
in whose career and experiences be socmed 
particularly interested. 

A Eunprrp and fourteen years should cer- 
tainly teach some sort of philosophy of life, 
and it is interesting to know that a Phila. 
detphien lady who has attsined that age in the 
enjoyment of gcod health, attributes it to the 
fact that she baa never worried about any- 
thing in her life. ‘ If1 didn’s have anything 
I didn’t worry abons it, and I’ve never had 
even & headache.” The conditions of a 
woman's life which. enabled her to live for 
more than a century without worry must 
have surely been unique, but for all that 
there is, no doubt, a good deal to be said 
— theory. Is is worry, not work, that 

Tur Queen is to give Princesa Aribert of 
Anhalt. Dessau an allowance of six hundred a- 
year, and the Duke cf Anhalt will allow 
Princes Aribert fifteen hundred a-year. The 
Princess ig to inherit twenty thousand 





STATISTICS. 


Every person living has had 35,000,000 
ancestors, 

THERE are six Englishmen in Indis to one 
Englishwoman. 

Tux army of China. is sometimes pul down 
at nine million soldiers, 

DesErti0n from the army costs the country 
£120.000 annually. 

Arnica is slowly but surely passing from the 
control of the native rulers. Is comprises 
about 11000 000 equare miles, of which only 
2,500,000 sre governed by the Afzioans. 
France has 2,300,247 equare miles; Engiand, 
1,900,445; Germany, 1035,.720; Congo Free 
State. 1,000000; Portugal, 774993; Italy, 
360 000, and Spain, 210000. While the share 
7 —— is largest, England’s is most vala- 
able, 





GEMS. 


Be cautious and brave. Tt reavires & great 
deal of will and a great deal of cantion to 
make & great fortune, and wren you have got 
it it requires ten times as much to keep it. 

* How much trouble he avoids who does not 
look to see what his neighbour cays or doses or 
thinks, but only what he does himeelf, that it 
may be just and true. 

Mere acquired knowledge belongs to us only 
like s wooden leg or 8 wax nose, Knowledge 
attained by thinking resembles cur natural 
limbs, and ia the ouly Kind that really belongs 
to us. 

Puitosoray hath never better oarde to show 
than when age checketh our presumption, and 
crosseth o@f vanity; when in poor earth she 
acknowledges her irresolution, her weakness, 
and ignorance. 

THE every-day oares and duties which men 
call drudgery, are the weighis and counter- 
poises of the clock of Time, giving its penda- 
lum a true vibration, aud its hands « regolar 
motion, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Potato Conss.— Beat an egy, » tesspoonfal 
of butter, & little salt and pepper, into two cups 
of cold mashed potato, Form in cone ehapss, 
and brown in the oven on greased pane. 

Rice Poppine.— One haif-onp of rice, one 
and one half-pints of milk, one hal?-cup of 
sugar, half a teaspeonfal of ealt, one table- 
spoonful of lemon rind chopped fine. Put all 
into a quars pudding dish, and bake in a 
moderate oven two hours; ctir it frequently 
the first honr, then lat it brown delicately. 
Serve cold with powdered sugar and cream, 
flavour. ; 

Cran-appLe Pareaprves.—Tske the red 
Siverian erabepple. Wash, and wipe dry, 
leave the etems on, putin water to cover, ond 
let came to a boil, Take up, let cool, and 
carefaily remove the skins. Weigh, allow one 
pound of evugsr to evory pound of fruit. 
Make syrup, flavour with ths jzica of one 
lemon to every three pounds. Pat the orab. 
apples on, and cook until clear; put in jare 
while hot. 

Potato Rotts.—Lighily boil three pounds of 
potatoes, crush them, and mix ia two ounces 
of batter and as much milk aa will make 
them pass through a coarse sieve, Take a 
good half pint of yeast and bait a pint of 
warm water to mix with the petatees; add a 
pioch of salt, and pocr the Nquid over five 
pounds of flour; knead well, and add a little 
more warm milk if necessary. Siand before 
the fire for an hour. Beat the mixture well, 





bounds on the death of her parents, aud the 


Prince will come into an estate of albont two | 


tt0isand a-year when his father dies. 


and shape into rolis. Bake in net too warm 
an oven. Cut open tha rolis, zud toast and 
' butter: holore-serving. 


Sn eS 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Owns cannot move their eyes. 

A tonpon ommibns carries on an @versgé 
2,500 paseengers & week. 

Tne averags family consists of five: hus- 
band, wife, and threo children. 

Art tho presens tims the most valuable anto- 
graph in the world is that of Shakespeare. 
Trin is peculiar 40 England, like arzenic and 
jes; while Scoilend aione yields antimony, 
and Ireland bog cre. 

Crovns on the sun of great dimensions, not 
perceptible by tie naked eye, are said to bo 
reyesied by photography. 

Pnotocrirns of the sun are said to show 
that the great inminary makes a complete re- 
volution in eleven years. 

Tue Emperor of Japan has decreed that 
hereafter every challenge to a duel or accept- 
ance of a chalienge, is te be punished by im- 
priconment of from six months to two years. 

Oxp Fasutonrp dictionaries derive luncheon 
from ‘‘nuncheon” or “ noonshon ’—" the 
refreshment taken af noon when labonrers 
desist awhile from work to shun the sun.” 

Tx India clephants over twelve and up to 
forty. five years of age are deemed the best to 
purchase, and will generally work well outil 
they are eighty yearg old, 

A xrw theory in reist’on to the moon has 
lately been advanced, to the effect that its 
lights and shadows ara incompatible with the 
theory of its spkerical shape, 

Tre principal pictorial paper in France, 
L’ [llustration, doas nob contain as many adc- 
vertisements ia twelve months as the Jllus- 
trated London News does in one Cbristmas 
nomber, 

Tue Chiness think that la grippe ia caused 
by evil spirits. ‘Therefore, when one of their 
number is stricken with it, they come around 
with their drums and in & neighbourly sort 
of way make him feck glad to die. 

Ox the anthority of 5 well-known horrms- 
pathic practitioner, is is aiated that cus of 
6,900 inflaenza cases treated hor copathically 
by somo fifsy-eight medical men, nova solitary 
case had termivated fatally. 

Mrrx10ns of men in India, especially on the 
richer soils and in the river delvas, live, marry, 
and rear snparently healthy children upon an 
income which; even when the wife works, is 
rarely above two shillings s week, and fre- 
quently sinks to eightcenpence, 

Tur French manafsctars a paper linen so 
cleverly shat it is almost impossidle without 
examination to deters the cifference between 
it and damask; ard even to the touch the 
articles macdc of papicr linge are very much 
like linen, and are cision used in ita place, 

As a ralo, the bas * the Biack Sea ia very 
deep, more than Halt of is sinking below 6,500 
ft., though the despest pars igs about 2,000 ft. 
more, Ths tamperature and ceurity of the 
water vary a6 different depths, Thus, near 
the Bosphorous it i2 75.6 degrees at the sur- 
face; but wt 130 fs. the temperature falls 
to 42 8 degrees, 

Aumost anything old is valuable now-a daze. 
An early edition of * Pickwick” has fetched 
aa much a3 £30, The Prayer-book which 
Charles I. used on the eceffold at Whitehall! 
ig valued at £200, Saventy five years sgn a 
tooth of Sic Isaacs Newton fetched £730, 
though, if offered for sale to-cay, it would no* 
be worth 7a, 63, * 

Tux lobster is greatly in dread of thunder, 
and when the peals ere very fond numbers cf 
them drop their claws and swim sway for 
deeper water, Any great fright may also in- 
duce thers to drop their claws. Bat new clawa 
begin at once io grow, and in a shoré time are 
as large as the old ones, and covered with hard 
shells, Tho lobater often drops its shell, when 
it hides anti! the aow shell is hard enough to 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | moment he ie slams, ced ‘fee off with a scream, 


' instead of ing to hiss. Ho will not spread his 


stopp: 
—— { b~ at all if under hear ; ; and when he does spread it, it 


Basnrvt.—You must find someone to introduce you. 

F. B.—We cannot lay hands on all the particulars you | 
require. 

Youre Hovsrxrrrer.—Potatoes are now usually sold 
by the pound and the bushel. 


Jack.—Her —— was 692 feet; breadth, 83 feet; 
estimated tonnage, 22,000. 


Aw Arr.ictrep One. —There is nothing for it except 
constant washing with carbolic soap, naldfre, ete. 


AmATruR.—We cannot advise you in the matter. You 
had better take them to where such things are made, 


Propicat Son.—Consult an annual register for that 
year for obituary, or file of the Times. 


L E F—8Sfr John Jervis, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, was born 1802, died 1856. 


WitarLtm —The contract of agreement would be quite 
legal and binding without any stamp. 


In Dovst.—Aloester is pronounced more as if it were 
spslt " Aulster.” 


Bravry.—Buttermilk rubbed over the face at bedtime 
and left 07 all night. 


Coor.—The earthy taste often found in fresh-water 
fish can be removed by soaking in salt and water. 


EmiGRANt.—The only kind of frutt which appears not 
to flourish in Oalifornta is the apple. 


Mento.—Blanket is called after Thomas Blanket, a 
famous clothier connected with the introduction of 
woollen into England about 1340. 


An ATHLETES.—After exercise of any kind never ride 
in an TS bao 
a tow mom it is dang to health or even life. 


ANXIOUS TO nt —The maggots In woollen "goods 
are from moth. They can be killed by baking or by 
botling water. Better to brueh them out. 

Erra.—Bat nourishing foods, notably porridge and 


milk ; have a morning bath, be a good deal in the open 
afr, and take regular exercise. 





is either out of rivalry with the males or to attract the 
| females. 


Letrice —If the wife makes application at the post 
office all information will be given her, and the proper 
forms for proving her right to the money. Probably 
letters of administration will have to be taken out, 
about which apply to the Probate Ofice. The post 
office will not pay the money out to any but the person 
legally qualified to receive it. 


Ax Acrostic —We are in what is by courtesy called 
the Obristian era ; the reck from Christ’s birth 
(eaty from His fourth — If you turn to the Record, 

will find that it said ‘‘On the first day of t the 
3 ae ewhich is the Sabbath—‘‘they came to the 
sepulchre, and they entered it and found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus.” 


oan a — * apply to the Inspector-General, 
~~ who will say whether recruits are 
pon ~ | The recruit is subjected to six-months’ drill, 
during which he receives 20s. weekly. He is then 
passed to full auty and gets £72 yearly, with food, fire, 
= atone. The men are not less than 5 feet 10 
c 


LAVENDER, 


How @ we are to hide and hoard 
Each Ifttle token love has stored, 


The books they loved, the songs they sun 

The little flute whose music _ . 
So oc! of old ; 

The pictures we have seen them paint, 


Ax Apwrrzr or G.0.M.—Dileracli was first Prime The last Ty eg flower, = odour faint, 
Minister February 27, 1868; and Mr. “Gladstone after | That fell from fingers cold. 
the general election of ’ December in the same year. 


Jopy.—A tablespoonful of powdered alam sprinkled 
in ay of water will precipitate all impure matter 


We smooth and fold with reverent care 
The robes they, living, used to wear ; 


stir, 
As o'er the relics of our dead 





Ovriosrry.—The price of the 41b. loaf of bread was 
froma 104d. to 11d. an June and December, 1855, 
The price was ls, 0}. in 1820. 


A Constant Svsscrrser.—A will must be signed in { 
presence of two witnesses, neither being interested in | 
tho same. 


Sracz-stauck —David Garrick wrote the lines quoted, 
aa follows :— 


| 
i 
"' Let others hail the rising sun ; 
I bow to that whose course is run.” 


M. C.—You must apply to a patent agent, or to. 
Stationers’ Hall, or the Patent Office, and pa ~ 9 what 
it {fs for which you require protection. The cost Is not | 
very considerable. | 

Mixt.—A lIlcensed victualler is not compelled to 
aupply spirits in case of fllness, even under a doctor's | 
certificate, if the application is made during prohibited | 
kours. 


TauntTon.—We invariably decline to advise on agree- 
ments under the hire system, the conditions of which | 
can only be discovered by a solicitor after careful | 
exai ‘tion. 


| 
Mary Moorr.—If you dispute the charge you will be 
called upon to show that it was excessive, or that the | 
dealer failed to perform a contract to put the machine 
tn thorough repair. | 
A Svurrrrer.—Asthma may be greatly relieved by 
soaking blotting or tissue paper in strong saltpetee | 
water; dry it, then burn it at night in the sleeping- 
room. 


A Domestic Marpen.—Have the floor well swept and 
washed, firet with soap and water and then with clean 
hot water, to get rid of the soap. Lay on two coats of 
the stain and varnish, allowirg two days to pass be- 
t-veen the first and second coat. 


Love at Frrast Sicut.—It would not have been im- 
proper for you to have asked your friend to intreduce 
you to bis sister at the picnic, although, if he had 
declined to do so, you would probably have found the 
attuation rather undignified and unpleasant. 


Unsnapry Wire —Even though she were not separated | 


from her husband, a wife can make a will without 
either his consent or concurrence. Since July, 1881, 
she hae enjoyed undisputed right to dispose of or deal 
with her own property as she thinks fit. 


ALARMTD CrepiToR.—Ifason under age lives apart 
from hia father, and ft ie commonly known that he fs 
supporting himself, the person giving him credit on his 
orn responatbility must SS ast look to the father for 
payment, 


TIonorant —There is a custom still prevailing In our 
county courts connected with gloves. When there isa 
matden ase!ze—that is to way eet one to which no cases are 
brought for trial—the High Sheriff gives a pair to each 
of the chief officers of the court. 


With bitter rain of tears we 
Pale, purple lavender. — 


And when we com: in after years 
With only tender april tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look on treasures put away 

Despatring on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 


Spemb nt ee. eo pa Ham, 
These fragrant flowers; now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom ; 

Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here 

To lend our relics sacred—dear— 

Taeir beautiful 


Their scent abides on book and lute, 
On curl and flower ; and with its mute 


But nent appeal 
| It os usa d sob 
For our lost dead—a 
Than we are wont to feel. 
I of the ago 
Ita ove loss, > 
And buried sorrows stir ; 


And tears like those we shed of old 
Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavender. 


A Homers Apmirner.— Adelina Patti appeared in 
America at an early age, and was well recefved, but 
was withdrawn from public life for some years She 

reappeared in New York in November, 1859, as 
* Lucia,” and made her début in England May 14, 1861, 
at the Royal Itallan Opera as ‘' Amina,” and from tha that 
time became famous. 


G. F. §.—It was on March 19, 1873, that San Salvador 
(Central America). was visited ‘by a very severe earth- 
quake ; but the inhabitants were so well warned by the 
three previone shocks that less than five hundred lives 
were lost. In 1854 it was removed to a new site, on 
account of the Bag = of earthquakes, but it 
since been parti destroyed by them. 


Distractep Motner.—The symptoms of sunstroke 
much in different cases. Often without the 


ything can 
attack is less sudden in its mode of onset, and there are 
|< ee symptoms giving notice of the coming 


Potty.—If you have no picture moulding by which 
pictures can — be suspended at any given point, do 
not stand with aching muscles until you are ready to 
drop from exhaustion ae to drive natls where they 
wal not — but fill the bro! with a mixture 


cea of ft, fad hold it My “2 ann A 











Noan.—The egg is considered one of the best remedicg 
for dysentery. Beaten up lightly, with or withont 
sugar, and swallowed at a gulp, it tends, by its 
emoilfent —— to nesaah the inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, and by forming a transient 
coating on these organs, to enable _— to resume 
her healthful sway over a diseased bod 


rr the young nae to whom you 


6 engaged in gupa cavepentinn 
with = gentleman, to bad ae annoyance and 
in spite your protestations and solicitations, you 


should eenastanas the engagement. Sach an ann 
and obstinate sweetheart as that would be Tao 
make a still more annoying and obstinate wife. 


Lxarner.—Easter Island, which {is in the eastern 
part of the Pacific Ocean, has been but rarely visited. 
It is distant about 2,300 miles from the 


A Maxrr.—There seems 
tion to the uses to whieh 4 


Lh peep no limita. 
is applied. 


jap aden Net ale tended for personal use and 
smaller detatls  ¢ construction in a Ape 
pat ete om Bp , there has been added 


cumstance it has gone the appellation 
ot Scotland. > 


“ Quicken with kissing : had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out,” 
and Antony replies between his gasps :— 
“Tam dying, Egypt, dying.” 


Amateur Artist.—The was invented by an 


room, glowin; ee 
itself, but ra’ 


vinegar, after they have been well cleansed, or they can 
ay brightened by a simple application of 
xk. 


Oxp Srory.—Many historians now assert that ‘The 
Man in the Iron Mask” was Count Matthfolf, a minister 
of Charles IIL, er of Mantua. According to the 
story, Louis XIV., of France, had bribed Matthiolt, but 
finding the latter played him false, lured him to the 


tier, and then had him secretly arrested 
and { od, “The mask was not of tron, bat of 
hig wearing an 


black veivet. The fanciful stories of 
fron mask, locked behind with a padlock, gained 
pana during his removal to the castle of Pignerol in 


Usctz.—The “three golden balls,” still employed by 
pawnbrokers, have had a curious history. They seem to 
—_ originated henge gare Fon of St. Nicholas, who, on 

threw three golden pieces into ths open 
ieiow of a Py d.. man, or—for accounts differ—gave 
three purses - virgins to enable them to 
marry. PuThis ‘St. Nich was the patron saint of the 
Lombards, who in the middle ages were the great 
financiers of and were the precursors alike of 
the arlstocratic bankers and of the much-abused a 
brokers of modern days. The three purses of ee 
natured saint, transformed into three Is, 
became the trading token of the ‘ee money- 
changers, from whom they were in due course inherited 
by the pawnbrokers of the present time. 
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